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Junior Historians 


How do you teach civics—by the 
book? That's one way, and probably 
the most common. In Waltham, Mass., 
recently, ninth-grade youngsters learned 
civics by writing and illustrating their 
own 96-page book, Waltham Through 
the Eyes of Young Citizens. 

The book covers the history, geogra- 
phy, economics, social and governmen- 
tal services of the community. 

The project began as an assignment 
in the class’ civics test, Citizens Now 
by Krug-Quillen (Scott, Foresman & 
Co.). Youngsters set up committees to 
interview Waltham civic leaders. A lo- 
cal bank liked the historical research 
idea so much, it sponsored publication 
of the young historians’ book. 


Learning by TV 
Day by day, television seems to be 
lightening the load of our understaffed 


schools and universities. Faced with 
mushrooming enrollments and a teacher 
shortage, San Francisco State College 
is getting ready to use TV to teach 
courses in economics, psychology, cre- 
ative arts, and English to its students. 
Elsewhere in the nation, more and 
more attention is being focused on the 
magic lantern as a means of instruc- 
tion. Denver's ETV station KRMA-TV 
is now on the air with two hours of 
daily broadcasts. The program fare 
varies from a children’s show to a col- 
lege-level anthropology lecture. 
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In Chicago, the City Council has 
voted $50,000 to finance an experiment 
in closed-circuit TV instruction. “Mas- 
ter teachers” in the Windy City will 
deliver telecast lectures to several class- 
rooms at once. 

New York’s Governor Harriman’s 
budget message calls for $300,000 to 
build an ETV station in Albany—$100,- 
000 to equip two schools with closed- 
circuit TV, and $225,000 to cover op- 
erating costs. 

Although TV can help lighten the 
burden of teachers, many educators are 
wondering how effective TV is as a 
teaching aid. Controlled experiments at 
the Univ. of Toronto and at Penn. 
State Univ. show that television can be 
an excellent teaching tool. 

Toronto students watching a lecture 
on TV scored the highest on an exam 
based on the televised lecture. Students 
who simply read the lecture scored the 
lowest. 


Culture Exchange 


A culture conscious American G.L., 
stationed in France is trying to arrange 
an unusual educational program be- 
tween French and U. S. pupils. Writes 
the soldier: Why not exchange tape re- 
cordings of school and other songs, 
drawings, paintings, school publications, 
pictures of school activities, greeting 
cards? 

Interested? Address letters to PFC. 
Ephraim Leibowitz, H/S Co. 7743 AU, 
APO 256, % PM, New York, New York. 


Teachers’ Pay 

If you are an “average” U. §. teacher, 
you will earn $4,006.80 this year, ac- 
cording to the Research Division of 
the National Education Association. 
The figure is an average of all U. S 
classroom teachers’ salaries. (Our 1956 
dollar is worth roughly 50 cents in 
terms of 1939-40 purchasing power. ) 

How does your salary stack up with 
others? (See chart at left.) 

If you teach in New York State, 
you are among the highest paid teach 
ers in the country—earning $5,150. 
California, New Jersey, and Illinois 
follow with $4,850, $4,655 and $4,550 

You're among the lowest paid if you 
teach in Mississippi—$2,281. Arkansas 
and Kentucky are little better—$2,450 
and $2,600. 

Only 20 states out of the 48 pay the 
“average” salary of $4,000 or more. 
An additional 20 pay $3,000 or more; 
eight pay less than $3,000 annually. 
Not all the bottom eight are Southern 
states. They include North Dakota, 
Nebraska, and Maine—each of which 
averages $2,900. 

Many communities are successfully 
applying pressure to hike salaries. 
Chicago's board of education has raised 
minimum salaries $250. This gives be 
ginning teachers with B.A. degrees 
$4,000. 

Other new minimum 
aries: Somersworth, N. H., $3,000; 
Harwich, Mass., $3,400; Atchison, 
Kans., $3,300; Denver, Colo., $3,675. 
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English Festival 


Two months from now, more than 
600 students from New York, New 
Jersey and Connecticut will meet for 
the second annual tri-state English 
Festival at Onteora Central School, 
Boiceville, N. Y. They will meet with 
prominent writers, poets, journalists, 
dramatists, and balladeers to get help 
and inspiration from the professional 
people in communications fields. 

The English students will also com- 
pete in contests for editorial and news 
writing, imaginative writing, drama 
presentations, spelling and grammar 
bees, and public speaking. 

(Any similar programs in your area? 
Let us hear about them.—Ed.) 





America’s PROGRESS—Men in the Mine 


and there- 


rHE STRENGTH OF THE COAL INDUSTRY 
fore the strength of this country—lies in the coal miners 
themselves. On these men, over 200,000 of them, rests the 
responsibility of meeting America’s ever-increasing energy 
requirements with coal, Their own ability, aided by modern 
facilities and equipment, makes these coal miners the most 
productive in the world. Because of the importance of their 
work, American coal miners have the best working conditions 
by any mining standards. Their wage rate and other benefits 
compare favorably with those of any industry. 


THE SAFETY OF THE MINERS on the job is of vital 
importance to coal producers. Each year the coal industry 
spends millions of dollars on safety equipment, and 
educational programs. As a result, the coal industry's 
safety record improves each year. Above: a first aid team 


holds a practice session, 


NO LONGER a “pick-and-shovel” man, today’s bitu- 
minous coal miner is a skilled operator of intricate 
mining machinery. With mechanization responsible for 
over 95% of underground coal production, the average 


man in the mine now produces over 10 tons of coal a day. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 
use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 
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Educational Section, Notional Coal Association 6033 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C 


Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of “CLASS REPORT’ 
(booklet on coal for intermediate grades, illustrated in color) 
and a list of other teachers’ aids 
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TV Critic Krock 


New York Times pundit Arthur Krock 
has turned television critic to review 
the current Omnibus series on the mak- 
ing, meaning, and crises of the Consti- 
tution. The Krock, is a 
matter of great public importance for 
three reasons: 

1. Limitations of TV as contrasted 
with the “great scope of books.” 

2. “Several state governments are 
now formally challenging a new con- 
struction of the Constitution by the 
Supreme Court.” 

3. “Omnibus is rated as having an 
average of 7,500,000 viewers, or about 
12.9 per cent of all those Americans 
who could see it on Sunday if they 
wanted to turn it on.” 

Reviewing the first of three telecasts 
on the Constitution, Krock called the 
presentation a “fair” one in the eyes of 
“partisans of both sides of the latest 
controversy” (racial school segregation). 
He felt, however, that one quotation 
by Thomas Jefferson—taken from con- 
text—might have given the implication 
that the author of the Declaration of 
Independence approved the Supreme 
Court as the agent to bring about con- 
stitutional changes. But actually, Krock 


series, says 


points out, Jefferson was opposed to 
: . ‘ . 
unconstitutional invasions of State 
rights by the Federal judiciary.” 


Teacher Careers 


How are you helping students who 
are thinking of teaching as a profes 
sion? Teaching as a Career, published 
by the U. S. Office of Education, might 
what you This 20- 
page booklet spells out duties and re- 
quirements of teaching, formal prepa 
ration, career opportunities, salaries, 
special benefits. (Supt. of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Cost of pamphlet 
is 15 cents.) 


Time for What? 


A whole new world of adult educa- 
tion is opening for millions of Americans 
each year. Reports from the Chase 
Manhattan Bank indicate that Ameri 
cans are retiring younger and spending 
more time in retirement, 

At the turn of the last century, 40 
per of the over-65 population 
worked, Today the figure is less than 
25 per cent. In the past 100 years, the 


be exactly need. 


cent 


3-T 


average workweek has dropped from 
65 to 40 hours. Never have we had 
more leisure time. 

What can it mean in education? We 
may be on the verge of a drive for 
more adult education so that men and 
women can continue developing their 
skills and talents throughout life. To 
boost adult education opportunities, the 
Ford Foundation has just granted $17.5 
million to the Fund for Adult Educa 
tion. 


School Pressures 


America’s schools are open to pres- 
sures by “virtually every organization 
bigger than the neighborhood crochet 
club,” says the American Association of 
School Administrators. 

In its report, School Board-Super 
intendent Relationships, the AASA 
leaders point that even though 
everyone's uncle has something to pro 
mote in the schools, “that is the way 
it has always been and that is the way 
it must be—as long as our schools are 
literally of the people. . . . The future 
of America’s children does not lie in 
turning off the pressures .. . [but] on 
what the school boards and the super- 
intendents do with those pressures.” 
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1. In the RED BOX 


NOW THERE 
ARE FIVE... 


ways to get the most out of 
your tape recorder with the new 


complete line of professional quality 


These five “teaching tools” enable you 
to get the most faithful reproduction 
of the original sound, as well as the 
right recording time and the right tape 
cost for any application. Regardless of 
base material, there’s only one Audio- 
tape quality—the finest that can be pro- 
duced. Ask for it by name on your 


2. In the GREEN BOX 3. In the BLACK & RED BOX 





next order. 


1. PLASTIC-BASE AUDIOTAPE, on 11. 
mil cellulose acetate, meets the most 
exacting requirements of the profes- 
sional or educational recordist at min- 
imum cost. Known the world over for 
matchless performance and consistent, 
uniform quality. 


2. AUDIOTAPE ON 1'/,-MiL MYLAR* 
is a premium quality professional tape 
that provides the utmost in mechanical 
strength and immunity to temperature 
and humidity. Will not dry out or em- 
brittle with age. 

*Trademark, DuPont polyester film 


3. LR AUDIOTAPE on I-mil “Mylar” 


gives 50% more recording time per 


4. In the BLUE BOX 


5. In the YELLOW BOX 


reel. The strong, super-durable poly- 
ester film base assures trouble-free 
operation even under severe condi- 
tions of heat and humidity. 


4. PLASTIC-BASE LR AUDIOTAPE pro- 
vides fifty percent more recording and 
playback time on low-cost l-mil cellu- 
lose acetate base, affording maximum 
economy for applications where high 
strength is not required. 


5. SUPER-THIN AUDIOTAPE on '4-mil 
“Mylar” gives twice as much recording 
time per reel as standard plastic-hase 
tape. Suitable for extended-play appli- 
cations where tape tension is not ex- 
cessive, 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


444 Madison Avenue, New York 22,.N.¥ © Offices in Hollywood * Chicage 





Becholastic Teacher edition, publishea weekly 
class mail privileges authorized at Dayton, 
Editorial Offices 


Reholantis aaa ines 


September through May inclusive, except during school holidays and at mid-term. $2.00 per 
Ohio, Contents copyright, 1955, by Scholastic Corp 
West 42nd &t., N. Y. 


Office of publication, 
New York 34 





school year. Becond 
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A LESSON PLAN FOR 


The Personal Story 
of Mr. Peanut 


Aims 

To lead students to an understanding 
of an American industry—the growing 
and processing of peanuts; to spotlight 
the fact that America is the land of op- 
portunity for those who are willing to 
start at the bottom and work industri- 
ously. 


Note to Teachers 

This is an inspirational as well as an 
informational unit on the peanut indus- 
try and on the lives of two Americans 
who devoted their lives to this indus- 
try. Those two Americans are Amedeo 
Obici and Mario Peruzzi who founded 
the Planters Nut and Chocolate Com- 
pany. 


Procedure 
1, For 
dramatize the story by selecting stu- 
dents to read the various roles in the 

story. Major parts: 

Mr. PEANUT, Amedeo Obici, Mario 
Peruzzi. The biggest part will be played 
by the narrator (Mr. Peanut) who 
reads the captions. Minor parts: two 
explorers, teacher, storekeeper, fruit 
customer, boy, girl, two street cus- 
tomers, peanut inspector, mother, fa- 
ther, two teen-agers, man, 
hild., 

2. Students should know the mean 
ing of the following words before 
reading the story of Mr, Peanut: energy, 
nucleus, embryo, pod, particles, kernels, 
vacuum, nourishing, thiamine, protein, 
immigrant, livelihood, sentimental, as 


average or slow students, 


business 


sets, enterprise, precise 

3. Above-average students may en 
joy reading the story silently at their 
Gifted students 
may volunteer to adapt the story for a 
radio script (see “Things to Do”) for 
presentation on the school’s P. A. sys- 
tem or at an assembly program. Also, 
the picture panels might be mounted 
on cardboard and flashed on the oqaque 
projector while a student narrator reads 
the introductory and _ transition 


own reading speeds 


cap- 
tions 
4. Use 


to summarize the 


the “Discussion Questions” 
below work of the 
hour 

5. Use the “Things to Do” for volun 
teer work and assignments. 

6. Make a critical study of the pic 
tures and writing in “The Personal 
Story of Mr. Peanut.” Would any stu- 
dent like to make a career in these 
fields? How is this cartoon story dif- 


ferent from the comic book 


story? 


average 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why is the peanut a truly Ameri- 
can product? 

2. What opportunities are there to- 
day for young Americans similar to 
those that Amedeo Obici and Mario 
Peruzzi found? Is America still the 
“land of opportunity”? Is it still pos- 
sible to develop new products and 
industries? Are there still “new fron- 
tiers” to be crossed? 

3. What personal qualities did Ame- 
deo Obici and Mario Peruzzi have 
which contributed to their success? 
Someone has said that one of youth's 
great assets is willingness to take a 
chance while a big asset of mature 
people is wisdom gained from experi- 
ence. Discuss this in relation to the 
story. 

4. How is the peanut cultivated? 
What facts indicate that it is a major 
U. S. crop? 

5. How 
the plant? 

6. Why are 
nourishing? 

7. How was the symbol Mr. Peanut 
invented? 

8. What is the Planters Nut 
Chocolate Co, celebrating this year? 


are peanuts processed at 


peanuts healthful and 


and 


Things to Deo 

1. Prepare a brief oral or written 
report on one of the following topics: 
(Base your report on the story of Mr. 
Peanut and on the sections on the pea- 
nut in the library encyclopedias. ) 

a. The story of Mr. Amedeo Obici 
and Mr. Mario Peruzzi 

b. How peanuts are raised 

c. How peanuts are processed at the 
factory 

2. Make one of the following draw- 
ings: 

a. A picture of Mr. Peanut 

b. A sketch of Mr. Amedeo Obici 

3. Make a list of food products de- 
rived from the peanut. 

4. Make a list of industrial products 
derived from the peanut. 

5. On an outline map of the United 
States, indicate the leading peanut- 
producing states (Georgia, Texas, Ala- 
bama, North Carolina, and Virginia). 

6. Make a pie-chart showing the 
fooc value of the peanut. (See World 
Book Encyclopedia, Vol. 13, p. 6,155.) 

7. Prepare a radio script to celebrate 
Planters’ 50th birthday. Dramatize key 
events in the lives of the founders, Mr. 
Obici and Mr. Peruzzi. For fun, pre- 
tend that Planters is sponsoring your 
radio show. Then plan suitable com- 
mercials. Try writing a singing com- 
mercial for Mr. Peanut. (Study other 
singing commercials on radio-TV.) 





Free copies: Extra copies of the 
Mr. Peanut story, in classroom 
quantities, are available without 
charge from the Planters Nut & 
Chocolate Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 











Teaching Guide 


for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


Problem and Challenge (p. 13) 


American History, 
Democracy 


Problems of American 


Digest of the Article 


At the end of the Civil War the South 
set out to build a new social structure 
which provided for separation of the 
races in schools, on trains, and in other 
public places. This policy of separation 
was upheld by the U. S. Supreme 
Court in the Plessy Case (1896), when 
it held that separation of the races was 
permissible so long as the facilities pro- 
vided for Negroes were “equal” to those 
for whites. This decision was reversed 
in 1954, when the Court ruled unani- 
mously that segregated public schools 
were “inherently unequal.” The next 
year the Court followed this up with 
a ruling that implementation should 
be in the hands of Federal district 
courts and should allow time for a 
“prompt and reasonable start.” The re- 
action in some Southern state legisla- 
tures was to make plans to permit 
spending of public funds for private 
schools not subject to the Supreme 
Court’s ruling. Elsewhere, particularly 
in border states, school boards under- 
took to integrate their schools promptly. 

The complex problem in the South 
is affected further by its impact on the 
Democratic party, which counts on the 
“Solid South” for a bloc of electoral 
votes. How politicians stand on the 
segregation issue also affects the Negro 
vote, particularly in large Northern 
states where there is a close division 
between Republicans and Democrats. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help all students understand the 
complexity of the school segregation 
problem in the South and the prob- 
lems faced by the rest of the nation 
as a result of the segregation decisions 
of the U. S. Supreme Court. 


Assignment 


1. Explain each of the following as 
they affect the racial problem in the 
South: (a) the abolition of slavery; 
(b) the “separate but equal doctrine”; 
(c) the desegregation decision of the 
U. S. Supreme Court in 1954. 

2. How have each of the following 
reacted to the 1954 and 1955 Supreme 
Court decisions: (a) legislatures of 
Georgia, South Carolina, and Missis- 
sippi; (b) the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People; 
(c) border states? 





Motivation 

There is the story of three blind men 
who were asked to touch an elephant. 
One felt the tail and declared that 
the elephant was like a rope; the sec- 
ond man ran his hand along the ele- 
phant’s trunk and said it was like a 
snake; the third felt the elephant’s leg 
and said that it was like a tree. 

What similarity do you see between 
this story and the different views held 
about the best approach to improving 
race relations in the South? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. How can a study of American his- 
tory, particularly the Civil War and 
Reconstruction Period, help you to 
understand race relations in the South? 

2. The term “equality” is used fre- 
quently in discussions of the racial 
problem. How has the Supreme Court 
view of equality for Negroes changed 
since the Plessy decision of 1896? 

3. What evidence have we that 
there is a difference of opinion in the 
South as to whether the desegregation 
of public schools can be carried out 
successfully? 

4. How does President Eisenhower 
stand on the enforcement of the Su- 
preme Court desegregation decision? 
Compare his views with those of other 
leading candidates for the Presidential 
nomination in both parties. 

5. Would you say that the Negro 
people have made rapid, slow, or mod- 
erate progress toward political and 
economic equality in the past hundred 
years? Support your viewpoint. 
Application 

How we meet the problems posed 
by desegregation is important to all 
Americans wherever they may live. 


Why? 


Scandinavian Cooperation (p. 
10) 


World History 


Digest of the Article 

Scandinavian cooperation is being 
furthered by the Nordic Council, 
which is comprised of delegates from 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, 
and Iceland, At its fourth annual ses- 
sion, the council considered joint Scan- 
dinavian research in the peaceful uses 
of the atom and the establishment of 
a customs union which would give 
Scandinavia greater economic bargain 
ing power in world trade. Evidences 
of cooperation include elimination of 
passports for the area, establishment of 
a common labor market, a single air- 
line, and a single postal, telegraphic, 
and telephonic service with a lowering 
of rates. 

Although Finlanc’s proximity to 
Russia has prevented full agreement 
on military strategy, considerable prog 
ress is being made in economic areas, 
Cooperation among the Scandinavian 
countries is based on their geographi- 
cal nearness, similarity of language 
(except for Finland), a common re- 
ligion, political institutions that are 
free and democratic, and common eco- 
nomic problems. 

The Nordic Council can only advise 
the parliaments of the member nations; 
but its counsel of stronger economic 
union is being heeded. 


Aim 

To acquaint students with efforts of 
Scandinavian countries to cooperate in 
economic fields and to consider possi- 
ble effects of such cooperation on the 


West. 





Are Saying, 
and “Notes on Books.” 





TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


Are we keeping up with the social studies? No matter how busy we 
are with lesson preparations and the many duties which come our way 
as teachers and citizens, we cannot afford to lose track of what is going 
on in the social studies, A sure way to keep your bearings in this lively 
field is Social Education. A recent issue contained articles as widely sepa- 
rated in time as “The Lisbon Earthquake” (1755) and “Teaching the New 
Deal.” “Departments” which appear regularly include “What Other Journals 


Notes and News,” “Pamphlets and Government Publications,” 


Social Education appears eight times yearly, and you receive it as part 
of your membership dues in the National Council for the Social Studies 
(a department of the National Education Association), 1201 16th St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. ($5 a year,)—H. L. H. 
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Materials 
A wall map of Europe. 


Assignment 

1. (a) What is the Nordic Council? 
(b) How does it seek to encourage co- 
operation among the Scandinavian 
countries? 

2. Scandinavian cooperation is built 
on a strong foundation. Explain. 

3. Describe briefly three specific 
ways in which Scandinavian countries 
are cooperating. 

4. To what extent are the Scandi- 
navian countries linked politically to 
the West? 


Discussion Questions 
the Scandi- 
ll. How do 


1. Study the map of 
navian countries on page 
the topographic features help you to 
understand the way the people earn 
their living? How important is water 
power in the economy of these coun- 
tries? 

2. Scandinavia has been referred to 
as the “northern flank” of the West. 
What does this mean? 

3. What role is the Nordic Council 
playing in the economic development 
of the Scandinavian countries? 

4. To what extent do the Scandi- 
navian countries share a common s0- 
cial-economic outlook? 

5. The expression “export or die” 
has been used in connection with Eng- 
lish economic problems and Scandi- 
navian economic problems. What does 
it mean? How is the Nordic Council 
trying to increase Scandinavian ex- 
ports? 

6. Describe the link between Scan- 
dinavian countries and NATO, Account 


ee 
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Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 
March 8, 1956 
Special Issue on Congress 


Congress and Our Constitutional 
System—Answers to the questions every- 
body asks about our national law- 
making body and how the three 
branches of our Federal Government 
work together. 

How a Bill Becomes a Law—A step- 
by-step account in words and pictures 
that follows a bill from the time it is 
introduced until the Secretary of State 
affixes the Gréat Seal of the United 
States and proclaims it law. 

Lobbies—The “third house” of Con- 
gress and how it is controlled. 

How Committees Work—The com- 
mittee system, how it works and how 
committees are set up in each house. 

Housekeepers of Congress—Behind 
the scenes with the thousands of spe- 
cialists who perform the daily tasks 
that keep Congress running smoothly. 

Some Proposed Congressional Re- 
forms—Discussion of the rules govern- 
ing seniority, immunity, riders, fili- 
busters, and committee investigations. 


for Sweden's absence from NATO. 


Finland's. 

7. Why should we be concerned 
with the success of Scandinavian eco- 
nomic cooperation? 


Do American Teen-Agers Have 
Too Much Freedom? (p. 7) 


American History, Problems of 
Democracy 


In our “Forum Topic of the Week 


American 


The Oklahoma Teacher 


"Take Your Beef to the Principal.” 
SCHOLASTIC TEACHER Fdition is continued on page 7-T 


foreign students who are delegates to 
the New York Herald Tribune 1956 
Forum for High Schools exchange 
opinion on American schools and faim- 
ily relations. 


Aim 

To help students evaluate critically 
some of the school practices and othe: 
social relationships which we tend to 
take for granted. 


Discussion Questions 


1. If you were to take a foreign 
visitor on a tour of our school, what 
parts of the building would you take 
the greatest pride in? Why? 

2. The delegate from Norway criti- 
cized us for trying to educate every- 
body. How would you defend this 
policy of our educational system? 

3. Do you agree with the Guatemala 
delegate that our education is inferior 
in what we learn about other countries? 
Explain. 


Things to Do 


1. Have students tune in on the 
Forum delegate broadcasts (WOR-TV, 
Sunday, 1 p.m., E. S. T.). Two stu- 
dents can be assigned to report to the 
class. 

2. Organize a round-table discussion 
on the topic, “Do American Teen 
Agers Have Too Much Freedom?” The 
chairman can select from the Forum 
Topic of the Week the questions raised 
by the moderator. These questions as 
well as others can be discussed by the 
student panel from the point of view 
of American high school students. The 
class can then evaluate the contribu- 
tions of the panel members. The pupil 
chairman can summarize the opinions. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(see page 36) 

I. Scandinavia: a-4; b-3; c-1; 
f-4 

Il. Problem and Challenge 
c-l; d-4; e-2; f-3 

111. Graph: 1-F; 2-T; 3-F; 3-NS; 

IV. Map: 1-mountainous; 2-325 mile 
8-peninsula; 4-no; 5-southwest. 


d-2; 
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(See “The Scandinavian Countries—Trail Blazers in Cooperation; cover story, p. 4) 
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It’s new from Sheaffer’s—priced for you! 
Clean cartridge filling, value, too. 

Ink stains? Ink mess? Ne’er again! 

You'll love Sheaffer's Cartridge Pen! 


SHEAFFER'S 


/ CARTRIDGE PEN 


It’s not a ballpoint. It’s not an ordinary fountain pen. It’s a new writing 
instrument with the best features of both! 


To fill Sheaffer’s Cartridge Pen, you remove the point-holder, drop a 
cartridge into the barrel, replace the point-holder. That’s all! 

Then write .. . with genuine Skrip writing fluid and the smooth 
Sheaffer point that fits your writing style: accountant’s, extra fine, 
shorthand, fine, medium, broad. 


Pen with two cartridges, $2.95. Pen with four cartridges, matching 
pencil, $4.95. 
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W. A, Sheoffer Pen Company, fort Madison, lowe, U.S.A. @ In Coneda: Goderich, Ontario ¢ In Australia: Melbourne © In Greot Britain: London 
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THINK WHAT FUN YOU'LL HAVE getting 
and making calls on your own private 
telephone line (a separate line, not an 
extension)! A convenience for you and 
for your parents! They'll be just as pleased 
as you are—to have you win your own 
phone service. 


HINTS TO WIN: It’s a really great food— 
this famous pasteurized process cheese 
spread from Kraft. Nibble golden Vel- 
veeta chunks; sandwich it; melt it in hot 
franks or on cheeseburgers. Swell-tasting 
Velveeta is full of the same wonderful 
“stuff” that makes milk such a great food. 


750 PRIZES! READ EASY RULES. 


*1,. There will be 250 awards of telephone 
service in each of the 3 contests, a total of 
750 awards. Each of the 750 prizes will 
consist of the installation of a telephone in 
any available color selected by the prize- 
winner as well as the payment by Kraft 
Foods Company of the basic local service 
charges therefor for 12 months. Where 
facilities permit, a single-party line will 
be installed. Telephone will bé installed in 
any room of winner’s choice and winner’s 
telephone number will be listed, except 
that if winner is a minor, approval of 
parent or guardian will be required. 

An amount equal to the charge for put- 
ting in the telephone in any available color 
you choose and the basic local service 
charge for twelve months at the rates in 
effect at the time service is installed will 
be sent by Kraft to the telephone com- 
pany. The winner will*pay the telephone 
company directly for any service not 
covered by Kraft’s payment such as addi- 
tional messages, out-of-town calls, tele- 
grams, etc. If, for any reason, service 
should be discontinued, any amount of 
Kraft Foods Company's payment remain- 
ing will be applied against unpaid charges 
of any kind. All service will be furnished 
subject to and in accordance with tele- 
phone company tariffs. 

If telephone service cannot be installed at 
the residence of the winner before August 31, 
1966, the winner may elect to take an appropriate 
cash award in lieu of telephone service 
2. Any person 13 years of age or over, living in 
the continental limits of the United States may 
enter this conteat— except employees of Kraft 
Foods Company, its advertising agencies, con- 
test judges, and members of their families. 
Contest subject to federal and state regulations. 
3. Write a fourth line for the Kraft Velveeta 
Jingle as shown on the coupon. Use this entry 
blank or plain piece of paper. Mail to Kraft 
Velveeta Contest, Box 1126, Dept. C, Chicago 
77, Illinois. 

4. Send as many entries as you like for each 
contest. Write each suggested fourth line for 
the jingle on a separate piece of paper or entry 
blank. Each entry must be accompanied by the 
end-flap from any size Velveeta carton 

3 SEPARATE CONTESTS IN 6 WEEKS 
5. There are 3 contests, each two weeks long, 
with 250 awards of telephone service in each 
eontest. Entries received before midnight, March 
10, 1956, will be judged in the list contest, 
entries received before midnight, March 24, 
1956, will be judged in the 2nd contest. All 
entries for the final contest must be postmarked 
not later than midnight, April 7, 1956, and must 
be received by April 11, 1956. No entries will 
be returned and no correspondence will be 
entered into. Not responsible for entries lost or 
delayed in the mail. Entries with inadequate 
postage will not be considered 
6. Certificate of Award will be mailed to each 
winner and must be presented to the telephone 
company, by the winner, by June 30, 1956. No 
one person may win more than one prize. Com- 
plete list of winners sent on request to contest- 
ants sending a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 
7. Prizes will be awarded to the contestants 
whose entries are considered by the judges, 
most original, most unique, and most apt, in each 
contest. Judges’ decisions are final. The contest 
will be judged by the Reuben H. Donnelley 
Corporation. Duplicate prizes will be awarded 
in case of ties. All entries become the property 
of Kraft Foods Company. 
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MAIL TO: Kraft Velveeta Contest 
Box 1126, Dept. C, 
Chicago 77, Iinois 


Just complete this 4-line jingle: 


(See rules at left.) 





Velveeta, by Kraft, is the cheeselover's “buy.” 
Food values from milk it can richly supply. 








At lunch, or for snacks, it's certainly great. Hone (Print) 
(Last line must rhyme with ‘‘great."’ For example: 
| melt it on burgers, ond boy do | ratel’’) ————— 
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Your Mutual 
Hotei 
Vian savs 


insurance 
is like a 


good pal... 


-». it’s always ready to help you out! 
Someday, for example, you may 

need to borrow money—fast. When 
you do, you'll find a simple, quick 
way is to turn to your life insurance! 
You just fill in a form, and the 
money is yours to use as long 

as you want it. 


But remember this—the amount 

you can borrow might be much more 
when you're insured with one 
company than would be available in 
another company. That’s something 
to think about when you start your 
life insurance program, isn’t it? 

Send for Free Booklet 


“The Secret of Maturity,” ~Scholastic 
33 W’. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 


THE 


Mutual 


Benefit 
Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


900 BROADWAY, NPWARK. NJ 


| (Librarian), 
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OUR FRONT COVER 


leolend hos no railroads. Mest people 
travel by auto, bus, or plane. The young lady 
on our cover, whe lives in the north of iceland, 
uses @ pony to get from place to place. 
Nicknamed “Island of Frost and Fire,” Ice- 
lend is a region where you can stand in a 
valley and watch hot steam pour out of the 
earth, while snow-capped mountain pecks 
loom over you. Central iceland is studded 
with volcanoes, many lying beneath the snowy 
peoks and glaciers. An erupting volcano spits 
flames, steam and het leva. 

Norwegian Vikings, whe arrived in the late 
800s, were lcoland’s first setth They set up 
@ republic, in 930 A. D0. established world’s 
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HOW 
TO HAVE A 


PRETTIER 


This colorful 16-page booklet 
shows you how to fix up your 
room with lots of clever ideas 
instead of lots of money. It con- 
tains plans for 4 entirely dif- 
ferent kinds of rooms and a 
dozen decorating tips for each. 
And—since a smart girl plans 
her room according to her per- 
sonality—there’s a quick per- 
sonality quiz, too! 


JOHNSON’S WAX 


Racine, Wisconsin 


x 


Please send me /ree copy of “HOW TO 
HAVE A PRETTIER ROOM.” 


Name__. 





Address 





City 





Zone_____ State 





(Paste covpon on post card and send to 
Consumer Education Department SM-36, 
Johnson's Wax, Racine, Wisconsin.) 
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- and that’s what we mean! This let- 


column, a regular feature, is open 


to opinion on any subject and eriticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd 


Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Meaning of Democracy 


Dear Editor: 


I 
lette 


whole-heartedly agree with that 
r from Detroit, Michigan (Feb. 9 


issue) on the meaning of democracy. 


I, 


too, have noticed students laugh- 


ing and making sarcastic remarks’when 
teachers talk about the uniforms or 


tacti 


cs of wars before World War II. 


My father fought in World War I 


and 
If t 


haul 


has told me about his experiences. 
oday’s young people think that 
ing corpses (of which some were 


your buddies) into hospital wagons, or 
crawling, sleeping, or fighting in mud 
(always with the fear of poison gases), 
or having to stick with the unit's last 
mule until it’s riddled by enemy bul- 
lets—is having a gay old time, then 


they 
I 
feeli 
our 
wou 


should try it sometime! 
believe my generation is losing the 
ng of patriotism. If it weren't for 
great fighting men, our nation 
Idn’t be so strong today! 
Pat Wagner 
West High School 
Rockford, Illinois 


(Anybody disagree with what Pat 


says 


Dea 


about his generation?—Ed. ) 


On with Olympics 


r Editor: 


We are strongly in favor of continu- 
ing the Olympic Games (Feb. 2 issue). 
The Olympics do help the world be- 


cause members of the Olympic teams 


see 
live 


how entrants from other countries 
and act 


With the exception of the team 
events (such as hockey) we feel, how- 


ever, 


put 


that more emphasis should be 
on individuals who participate, 


rather than on countries they represent. 
Our class also believes that an Olym- 


pics 
vise 
ing, 


meet. The definition of amateur should F 


Committee should be set up to de- 
firm standards of amateur stand- 
which all athletes would have to 


be more clearly defined. 
Karen Kabela and Loretta Hanson, 
Senior Class Representatives, 
Mountain Iron High School, 


Mountain Iron, Minn. 
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Topic of the Week—p. 7 


Quietly, without too much fuss 
and fanfare, an experiment in 
international cooperation is tak- 
ing place among the Scandina- 
vian countries. What's going on? 
What's planned for the future? 
How will it affect the rest of 
Europe? For answers to these 
questions, see “The Scandina- 
vian Countries—Trail Blazers in 
Cooperation”—p. 10 
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Utah Education Review 

What impression do American teen-agers make on teen-agers from 
other countries? Do they have too much freedom? This is the 
question discussed by delegates to the New York Herald Tribune 
High School Forum. See yourself as others see you. See Forum 













Recent Supreme Court decisions on 
segregation have created regional 
and national issues. What are the 
issues? What are the points of view 
bearing on them? What do leaders 
on both sides have to say? For a 
balanced discussion of the question, 
see “America Faces a Problem and 


a Challenge”—p. 13 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





Almanack Man 


Meet Robb Sagendorph, editor 
of the Old Farmer's Almanack 


ig yw coming summer looks like a hot one! Also, the 
hurricanes, which have wreaked so much damage in 
+ the northeast United States the past two summers, won't 
be coming that way again for a long time.” 

Authority for these long-range weather predictions is 
a tall, gaunt, New Englander, Robb Sagendorph. He is 
publisher-editor of the Old Farmer's Almanack, the oldest 
continuously published periodical in America. 

These forecasts, made exclusively for Senior Scholastic, 
could be taken seriously. In the more than 160 unbroken 
years that the Almanack has been telling its readers how 
they should prepare themselves weatherwise, the pub- 
lication has come to be regarded in a class by itself. 

The Almanack’s weather predictions, though made from 
12 to 16 months in advance, are amazingly accurate. A 
survey a couple of years ago compared the Almanack’s 
long-range predictions with those of the U. S$. Weather 
Bureau's five-day advance bulletins. The Almanack called 
the turn 78.5 per cent of the time. The red-faced Weather 
Bureau was right only 65 per cent of the time. 


Tips on Weather Forecasting 

In the 1955-56 edition of the Almanack (which has a 
circulation of more than 1,000,000), Sagendorph predicted, 
months before the first snow fell, that this winter would 
be “severe as any in the 20th Century.” 

The headlines have more than borne him out. There 
were record-breaking snows and cold weather in the 
Middle West. New England had the longest cold spell on 
record, Europe had its worst storms in a hundred years. 

“How do you do it?” we asked Sagendorph, who has 
a resemblance to Abraham Lincoln, in a recent interview. 

“Oh, I have a secret code handed down from editor- 
to-ecitor,” he replied straight-faced. 

Actually, Sagendorph sticks out his neck where scien- 
tists fear to tread, 

Although reluctant to talk about his forecasting methods, 
he does keep in close touch with many scientist-friends 
around the world. He has other tip-offs, too. One of his 
secrets is keeping track of the number of icebergs floating 


vy ve vw QUOTE OF THE WEEK yx w& ¥& 


There are two kinds of men who never amount to much: 
those whe cannot do what they are told, and those whe can 
do nothing else.—Cyrus H. K. Curtis 






south of the Arctic Circle. When there are more south- 
bound icebergs than usual in the summer, indicating it 
has been a mild winter’in the far north, that means, as 
far as he is concerned, a mild winter ahead in the United 
States. Heé’s usually right, too. 

Aside from the weather predictions, the Almanack tells 
the time of sunrise and sunset and gives other astronomi- 
cal data, including tide tables. 

“It takes only a simple mistake in any one of these 
tables,” said Sagendorph, “to bring a deluge of mail into 
my offices in Dublin, New Hampshire.” 

Such errors, however, are rare. The Almanack has made 
only one mistake in a time table in the last dozen years. 

“We listed a sunrise too early and a sunset three minutes 
too late,” Sagendorph recalls. “Among those who wrote 
to protest was the engineer with the Boston Edison Com- 
pany, whose job it is to see that the city’s street lights are 
turned on and off at the proper time. He's been making 
his schedules on the basis of the Almanack’s charts for years.” 


Most Readers Are in Cities 


In addition to weather forecasts, astronomical charts, and 
tide tables, the Almanack contains essays, anecdotes, his- 
torical dates, signs of the zodiac, lists of holidays, planting 
schedules, and other features. 

Georgé Washington was still President when a Massa- 
chusetts bookseller named Robert B. Thomas (still listed 
on the publication’s masthead as editor, although h’s been 
dead for well over 100 years) launched the Almanack in 
1792. That was 108 years before the U. S. Weather Bureau 
was set up and 70 years before Congress created the De- 
partment of Agriculture—both concerned with weather 
forecasts. 

“What has been your greatest weather coup?” we asked 

“I guess it was during World War II,” he told me with 
a smile. “The Government's Office of War Censorship pulled 
our 1943 edition off the newsstands, fearing that our weather 
data might give aid and comfort to the enemy.” 

Sagendorph bought the publication during the depression 
of the 1930's, years after quitting a job in his father’s New 
England iron business. He writes three-quarters of the ma 
terial that goes into the Old Farmer's Almanack himself. 

“We call ourselves the Old Farmer's Almanack,” Sagen 
dorph told me in closing our interview. “But, surprising)) 
most of our million readers today are in cities.” 

~James H. Wincuesten 















FORUM TOPIC Or IHE WEEK 
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Foreign delegates participating in Forum are (I. fo r.) Than Thi 
Hoal Phuong, Muhammady Liman, Kaarina Mantyla, Anis Satti. 








ABOUT THE QUESTION 


What do teen-agers from other countries think about 
American teen-agers? How do teen-age activities, in- 













Do American Teen-Agers 
Have Too Much Freedom? 


A round table discussion by high school students from nine foreign nations— 


comparing the lives of teen-agers in their countries with those in the U.S. 











Also in Forum discussion are (/. to r.) Johan Joergen Holst, 
Elizabeth Ann Woodgate, Yolanda Parra, Salih Sezgin Bingol. 





Miss Elizabeth Ann Woodgate of Australia 


Miss Kaarina Mantyla of Finland 


Miss Genevieve Martineau of France 
Miss Yolanda Parra of Guatemala 


terests, and manners differ in other countries? Mr. Muhammadu Liman of Nigeria 
We've asked nine foreign students to join in a round- Mr. Johan Joergen Holst of Norway 

table discussion of this subject. These students are Mr. Anis Satti of Pakistan 

now in America as delegates to the 1956 Forum for Mr. Salih Sezgin Bingol of Turkey 


High Schools, sponsored by the New York Herald Trib- 
une. (See article in February 2 issue and Forum Topic 


of the Week in February 9 issue.) 


The Moderator: Each of you has 
been attending an American high school 
for about a month now. What's made 
the most impression on you so far? 

Genevieve (France): We—ait least in 
France—do not have the same freedom 
of association between boys and girls, 
especially in our high schools. We have 
very little co-education. 


Elizabeth (Australia): In Australia, 


we have very little co-education, too. 
When I first came to America I thought 
co-education was a marvelous idea and 
I was all for it. But now I'm not quite 
sure. I have a feeling that the girls are 


Participating in this discussion were: 


Mrs 


—Was 








restricted by the boys, and the boys re 
stricted by the girls. 

The Moderator; What do you mean 
Elizabeth, by “restricted”? 

Elizabeth: Well, the girls here seem 
a bit frightened to come out with what 
they really want to say. I think they're 
afraid to seem too intelligent in front 
of the boys. They're afraid the boys 
will dislike them if they think a girl has 
too much brains. On the other hand, 
I think co-education may be rather 
good for the boys. They are better 
mannered when girls are around, 

Yolanda (Guatemala): 1 am com- 


Miss Than Thi Hoal Phuong of Viet-Nam 
Moderator of the discussion—completely unrehearsed 
Helen Hiett Waller, director of the New 
York Herald Tribune Forum for High Schools. 


pletely against co-education. I'll agree 
that in the.everyday world you meet 
both men and women, and you have 
to know how to get along with every- 
one. But you come to school to learn 

not to meet people. Here in America 
a lot of boys and girls “go steady.” You 
see them walking down the school halls 
holding hands. I don’t think that should 
be done in school. 

Genevieve (France): Here in Amer- 
ica, you seem to want high schools to 
prepare students for social life—so you 
have co-education. In my country, 
school is a place to improve your mind 
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Meet Robb Sagendorph, editor 
of the Old Farmer's Almanack 


5 hye coming summer looks like a hot one! Also, the 
hurricanes, which have wreaked so much damage in 
« the northeast United States the past two summers, won't 
be coming that way again for a long time.” 

Authority for these long-range weather predictions is 
a tall, gaunt, New Englander, Robb Sagendorph. He is 
publisher-editor of the Old Farmer's Almanack, the oldest 
continuously published periodical in America. 

These forecasts, made exclusively for Senior Scholastic, 
In the more than 160 unbroken 
years that the Almanack has been telling its readers how 
they should prepare themselves weatherwise, the pub- 
lication has come to be regarded in a class by itself. 

The Almanack's weather predictions, though made from 
12 to 16 months in advance, are amazingly accurate. A 
survey a couple of years ago compared the Almanack’s 
long-range predictions with those of the U. S. Weather 
Bureau's five-day advance bulletins. The Almanack called 
the turn 78,5 per cent of the time, The red-faced Weather 
Bureau was right only 65 per cent of the time. 


could be taken seriously 


Tips on Weather Forecasting 

In the 1955-56 edition of the Almanack (which has a 
circulation of more than 1,000,000), Sagendorph predicted, 
months before the first snow fell,: that this winter would 
be “severe as any in the 20th Century.” 

The headlines have more than borne him out, There 
were record-breaking snows and cold weather in the 
Middle West. New England had the longest cold spell on 
record, Europe had its worst storms in a hundred years, 

“How do you do it?” we asked Sagendorph, who has 
a resemblance to Abraham Lincoln, in a recent interview. 

“Oh, I have a secret code handed down from editor- 
to-editor,” he replied straight-faced 

Actually, Sagendorph sticks out his neck where scien 
tists fear to tread. 

Although reluctant to talk about his forecasting methods, 
he does keep in close touch with many scientist-friends 
around the world. He has other tip-offs, too. One of his 
secrets is keeping track of the number of icebergs floating 
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south of the Arctic Circle. When there are more south- 
bound icebergs than usual in the summer, indicating it 
has been a mild winter*in the far north, that means, as 
far as he is concerned, a mild winter ahead in the United 
States. Hée’s usually right, too. 

Aside from the weather predictions, the Almanack tells 
the time of sunrise and sunset and gives other astronomi- 
cal data, including tide tables. 

“It takes only a simple mistake in any one of these 
tables,” said Sagendorph, “to bring a deluge of mail into 
my offices in Dublin, New Hampshire.” 

Such errors, however, are rare. The Almanack has made 
only one mistake in a time table in the last dozen years. 

“We listed a sunrise too early and a sunset three minutes 
too late,” Sagendorph recalls. “Among those who wrote 
to protest was the engineer with the Boston Edison Com- 
pany, whose job it is to see that the city’s street lights are 
turned on and off at the proper time. He's been making 
his schedules on the basis of the Almanack’s charts for years.” 


Most Readers Are in Cities 

In addition to weather forecasts, astronomical charts, and 
tide tables, the Almanack contains essays, anecdotes, his- 
torical dates, signs of the zodiac, lists of holidays, planting 
schedules, and other features. 

Georgé Washington was still President when a Massa- 
chusetts bookseller named Robert B. Thomas (still listed 
on the publication's masthead as editor, although he’s been 
dead for well over 100 years) launched the Almanack in 
1792. That was 108 years before the U. S. Weather Bureau 
was set up and 70 years before Congress created the De- 
partment of Agriculture—both concerned with weather 
forecasts. 

“What has been your greatest weather coup?” we asked 

“I guess it was during World War IU,” he told me with 
a smile. “The Government's Office of War Censorship pulled 
our 1943 edition off the newsstands, fearing that our weather 
data might give aid and comfort to the enemy.” 

Sagendorph bought the publication during the depression 
of the 1930's, years after quitting a job in his father’s New 
England iron business. He writes three-quarters of the ma 
terial that goes into the Old Farmer's Almanack himself 

“We call ourselves the Old Farmer's Almanack,” Sagen 
dorph told me in closing our interview. “But, surprising), 
most of our million readers today are in cities.” 

~James H. Wincnesten 
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Also in Forum discussion are (/. to r.) Johan Joergen Holst, 
Elizabeth Ann Woodgate, Yolanda Parra, Salih Sezgin Bingol. 


Do American Teen-Agers 
Have Too Much Freedom? 


A round table discussion by high school students from nine foreign nations— 


comparing the lives of teen-agers in their countries with those in the U.S, 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


What do teen-agers from other countries think about 
American teen-agers? How do teen-age activities, in- 
terests, and manners differ in other countries? 

We've asked nine foreign students to join in a round- 
table discussion of this subject. These students are 
now in America as delegates to the 1956 Forum for 
High Schools, sponsored by the New York Herald Trib- 
une. (See article in February 2 issue and Forum Topic 


of the Week in February 9 issue.) 


Participating in this discussion were 


The Moderator: Each of you has 
been attending an American high school 
What's made 
the most impression on you so far? 

Genevieve (France): We~at least in 
France—do not have the same freedom 
of association between boys and girls, 
especially in our high schools. We have 
very little co-education. 

Elizabeth (Australia): In Australia, 
we have very little co-education, too. 
When I first came to America I thought 
co-education was a marvelous idea and 
I was all for it. But now I'm not quite 
sure. I have a feeling that the girls are 
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Miss Kaarina Mantyla of Finland 
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Moderator of the discussion—completely unrehearsed 


—was Mrs. Helen Hiett Waller, director of the New 


restricted by the boys, and the boys re 
stricted by the girls. 

The Moderator: What do you mean, 
Elizabeth, by “restricted”? 

Elizabeth: Well, the girls here seem 
a bit frightened to come out with what 
they really want to say. I think they're 
afraid to seem too intelligent in front 
of the boys. They're afraid the boys 
will dislike them if they think a girl has 
too much brains. On the other hand, 
I think co-education may be rather 
good for the boys. They are better 
mannered when girls are around. 


Yolanda (Guatemala); 1 am com- 


York Herald Tribune Forum for High Schools. 


pletely against co-education. I'll agree 
that in the.everyday world you meet 
both men and women, and you have 
to know how to get along with every- 
one. But you come to school to learn 

not to meet people. Here in America 
a lot of boys and girls “go steady.” You 
see them walking down the school halls 
holding hands. I don’t think that should 
be done in school. 

Genevieve (France): Here in Amer- 
ica, you seem to want high schools to 
prepare students for social life—so you 
have co-education. In my country, 
school is a place to improve your mind 





so we don't have co-education. We 
think it is better to wait until students 
reach the university level before we let 
boys and girls attend classes together. 
High school age is too early. If you 
have boys before your eyes all day 
long, you are distracted and do not 
learn. Teen-agers are over-sentimental 
that way, 

The Moderator; What about you 
boys — are you against co-education, 
too? 

Salih (Turkey): Certainly not! I think 
that if boys and girls study together, 
then our morale would be strength- 
ened. We would study more. 

‘Johan (Norway): I'm for co-educa- 
tion, too. I go to a 60-educational 
school in Norway, and I must say I 
like it very much. Maybe I like it be- 
cause we have 20 girls and only eight 
boys. (General laughter.) 

Moderator: Do you agree with Eliz- 
abeth’s point that girls are restricted 
because they don’t want to appear too 
intelligent? 

Johan: No, 1 do not think so. Per- 
sonally, I like intelligent girls, And I 
think many other boys do, too. How- 
ever, I can see the girls’ point that 
some people are distracted. As a matter 
of fact, I do not think that most boys 
work as hard in co-educational schools. 
They often have their minds on things 
other than studying. 


Boys Less Polite? 


Genevieve (France): | think co-edu- 
cation suppresses all the mystery which 
used to exist in relations between girls 
and boys. For one thing, co-education 
makes boys less polite to girls. 

Anis (Pakistan); 1 think that co-edu- 
cation can achieve good results only if 
you start it from grammar school. If 
children grow up in an atmosphere of 
mutual association, then by the time 
they reach high school there is no real 
problem. 

Than (Viet Nam): I felt very strange 
when I first came to America and saw 
boys and girls mingling freely. They 
have so many dates, too, and I am not 
used to students having dates, Before I 
came here, all my uncles and aunts 
said to me: “Be nice to your hosts—and 
don’t have dates!” 

Kaarina (Finland): Isn't dating al- 
lowed in your country? 

Than: Oh, no. We don’t have dating 
—at least not until we finish high 
school. 

Yolanda (Guatemala); I don't think 
you learn as much in co-educational 
schools. American schools are perhaps 
superior in all the equipment you have 
for laboratories and for. . . 

Elizabeth (Australia): My science 
teacher would jump with foy if she had 
a laboratory as fully equipped as Amer- 
jeans have. The electrical apparatus 


_— 
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Do U.S. teen-agers think tee much about 
dates and not enough about studies? 


I've seen in schools here just isn’t ob- 
tainable back home. it's too expensive 
for us. And I really don’t think most 
American students appreciate it ‘all, 
either, 

Salih (Turkey): That's true. Your 
equipment in America is wonderful. I 
wish we had it in Turkey. 

Yolanda: Last week | attended an 
American school which had one micro- 
scope for every two students. In Guate- 
mala, in my school, we have one micro- 
scope for 30 students. Your equipment 
is marvelous. I feel, however, that in 
other respects, American education is 
inferior. It is inferior in what you learn 
about other countries and other sub- 
jects. 

Elizabeth: In America you seem to 
gain a much broader and more practi- 
cal education than we do. You have 
subjects that I never heard of before— 
like journalism and driver's education. 
We don’t have them at all. We have a 
much more specialized and narrower 
academic training. 

Johan (Norway): 1 don’t want to 
shock you, but I think the American 
school system is the most socialized 
school system I ever heard of. You in 
America are trying to educate every- 
body! Not just the best students, but 
everyone, I think such a system is in- 
ferior as far as intellectual standards 
are concerned. 


Purpose of Education 

Moderator: What do you think is 
the purpose of a high school education? 

Elizabeth (Australia): 1 think it is, 
first, to learn basic principles of sub- 
jeots and then to learn how to reason 
and think out problems for one’s self. 

Johan: 1 don't think everybody is 
fitted .for an academic education. 
That's why I don’t believe high school 
should be compulsory. I believe it 
should be on a voluntary basis so that 
students who did not want to get an 
academic education could go to, trade 
schools. 

Moderator: But is a high school stu- 


dent the best judge of how much edu- 
cation he needs? 

Johan: 1 think that when you come 
to the age of 14, you more or less have 


‘ made up your mind what field you 


want to enter for your life work, Those 
who really want an academic educa- 
tion should be prepared to work harder. 
Those who don’t, who want to enter 
the more practical trades, should go 
to a different trade school and learn 
subjects they can use. 

Anis (Pakistan): This brings up a re- 
lated subject. Since I have been in 
America, I have seen students who 
hold part-time jobs while they go to 
school, I do not approve of this. 

Muhammadu (Nigeria): Neither do 
L 

Anis: I do not think a teen-ager 
can do justice to his education and also 
have a part-time job. When he comes 
home from school, instead of concen- 
trating on his homework, he rushes 
off to the store or wherever he works. 

Kaarina (Finland): What about sum- 
mer jobs? 

Anis: That's different. If you have 
a summer or a winter vacation of sev- 
eral months, then I think it is good to 
have a job then. But not during the 
school year. 


Part-time Jobs 
Moderator: Have any of you ever 


held a part-time job in your countries? 

Kaarina (Finland): Yes. 1 used to 
have one—but just in summertime. | 
have had wonderful experiences doing 
that. I went to work at a farmhouse. 
I worked in the sugar beet fields. Never 
before had I known what work means! 
I had always been a student going to 
school, with clean clothes every day. 
And now I was out in those fields— 
with the hot sun shining down on us 
every day. I got to know what it was 
like to work all day and to wait for the 
lunch hour or the dinner hour to rest. 
I began to understand how difficult it 
is for many people to earn their living. 
And I began to understand something 
about those people, too. I can under- 
stand now why—when they come home 
from work—they don’t want to go to 
concerts or read some famous novel, 
like I do when I come home from 
school. They are too tired. They want ° 
to relax with something less intellectual! 
—like radio or television. But I would 
never have learned this if I had not 
taken a part-time job. 

Muhammadu (Nigeria): 1 think a 
part-time job has another advantage, 
too. If a student has a part-time job 
that is manual, then I think his brain 
has time to relax. And I think it’s good 
to let your brains relax now and then 
and use your muscles. 

Anis (Pakistan); It is easier for Amer- 
ican teen-agers to hold part-time jobs 





Ss 
because they have a different family 


situation from many of us. ° 

The Moderator: How do you mean, 
Anis? 

Anis: Well, the American child gets 
into touch with more people outside 
his own family circle. My upbringing, 
on the other hand, was different. I was 
more confined within my own family. 


Relations with Family 


Moderator: Which do you think is 
better? 

Anis: I think it is better for a person 
to get in touch with outside people, 
too. He can learn much more. If he is 
restricted to his own family, he does 
not learn enough about other people. 

Muhammadu (Nigeria): In my home, 
I am very restricted. My parents, for 
example, do not talk to me except 
when they are warning me about some- 
thing, or advising me. They never speak 
to me in casual conversation, as Ameri- 
can parents do. . 

Kaarina (Finland): But can’t you talk 
to your parents at all? 

Muhammadu:; Oh, yes, | can talk 
to them all right, but it is much more 
formal. My parents, for example, will 
not play table tennis with me—as I've 
seen American parents do with their 
children. Actually, I think the Amer- 
ican way has its advantages. It creates 
closer relationships between parents 
and children. 

Moderator: What do all of you mean 
by “family”? In America, a family is 
considered to be a mother, father, and 
children. Is it the same with you? 

Anis (Pakistan): Well, in Pakistan, a 
family comprises the father and moth- 
er, the son, the children, and the closer 
relatives, The uncles and aunts are 
usually considered a part of the family, 
too. 

Than (Viet Nam): In my country, we 
have just the mother and father and 
children. But in my case we have a 
big family. I have two brothers and 
seven sisters, Sometimes, relatives may 
live nearby—in the same vicinity, but 
not in the same house. 

Muhammadu (Nigeria): In my coun- 
try things are so different from Amer- 
ica, For example, in my house we have 
36 people living together. 

Kaarina (Finland): 1 have sometimes 
seen families in Finland who had 19 
children. I thought that was a big 
family. 


Size of the Family 


Muhammadu: But the 36 in my 
family are not children. | haven't told 
many of you this—but in Nigeria, a 
man may have more than one wife. 
You can even have four—but that’s the 
limit! And they all must live in the 
same house, under the same roof, and 


the husband must treat them all equal- 


ly. Anis, don’t you have the same in 
Pakistan? 

Anis: Some people do. ‘Some people 
have four wives in Pakistan, too. 

Kaarina; Oh, my goodness! 

Than (Viet Nam): In my country, 
each family must have at least one 
son. If the wife has no son, then the 
husband can marry a second wife. 

Kaarina: He can have two wives at 
once? 

Than: Yes, because each 
have at least one son. 

Moderator: Tell us, Muhammadu, 
do women wear veils in your country? 
Do you intend to marry a women who 
wears a veil? 

Muhammadu: Exactly. You see, I 
want to have a monopoly of my wife. I 
don’t want any other person taking an 
interest in her, She is mine, and | am 
hers. 

Than: 
one? 

Muhammadu: Just two. 

Kaarina: Two?'!!! 

Muhammadu: Why are you so 
shocked? That’s not too many consider 
ing that many of my people have four 
wives. 

Kaarina: Then I think women ought 
to have more than one husband, too! 

Muhammadu; 1 don't agree. After 
all, a man has to support the wife and 
protect the wife. He has more respon- 
sibility than women. 

Kaarina: That's not correct. In the 
western world, women work too. The 
men do not always support them 

Muhammadu: You also have 
differences in western countries. 
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example, I cannot marry any girl I 
like. The choice is up to my parents. 
Americans can marry any girl they like, 
if they love her. 
Moderator: Which 
Muhammadu, for you? 
Muhammadu: | don't know. I can't 
say that my parents’ choice is wrong- 
as they weigh many factors carefully. 
But at the same time, to suit my own 
conscience, I should like to have entire 
freedom—like the Americans. 
Moderator: Do you think you will? 
Muhammadu; 1 will try. But, of 
course, it’s very hard in my country 
Kaarina: You have an ‘wwtul lot of 
family to win over! I don’t envy 


way is right, 


you 


Respect for Teachers 


Genevieve (France): 1 think that not 
only are our family relationships differ- 
ent around the world, but also the re- 
lationships between students and 
teachers. In France, we do not stand 
up wildly when the bell rings, as Amer- 
icans do, even when the teacher has 
not finished what he wanted to say. I 
think that is awfully rude. 

Elizabeth (Australia); When a teach- 
er comes into an Australian classroom 
we stand up. And we don’t sit down 
again until we're told to do so. 

Yolanda (Guatemala): 1 was talking 
to an European student and he said: 
“Oh, I hate teachers, They are our en- 
emies—we don't like them.” But in 
Guatemala, we respect them very 
much. We know that without them, 
we will never amount to anything. We 
consider them our second parents and 
respect them very much, 

Elizabeth: | wonder why American 
teen-agers don't wear uniforms to 
school. We all wear uniforms in Aus 
tralia, That's how we distifguish one 
class from another. 

Johan (Norway): But that’s terrible! 
I have seen Russian uniforms 
want to be dressed in school like every 
other student. That's regimentation. | 
feel the way you dress reflects your 
character and personality. 

Elizabeth: You shofldn’t need clothes 
to reflect your personality, 

Yolanda: In America | hear students 
ask: “Oh, what shal’ I put on? The 
pink blouse? The blue?” And they go 
running, crying: “Mama, my blouse is 
not ironed, Will you do it for me?” | 
don’t think that’s right. 

Elizabeth: We have some 


tractive uniforms in my school. 


Our Exams Too Easy 
Moderator: 1s there anything else 
about American schools you'd like to 
comment on? 
Elizabeth: Yes. 1 think American 
exams are too easy. Over here you have 


(Continued on page 42) 
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The Scandinavian Countries... 


Trail Blazers in Cooperation 


Five countries, with common heritage and similar 
woys of life, are seeking ways to work together 


HE latest chapter of the genera- 

tions-old story of Scandinavian 
cooperation was written last month in 
Copenhagen, Denmark. There 69 dele- 
gates and 30 ministers and ex-ministers 
from Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Fin- 
land, and Iceland met at the fourth 
annual session of the Nordic Council. 
The council is an interparliamentary 
body which discusses questions of 
common interest to the Toahitessien 
countries, 

The Nordic Council is not a Scandi- 
navian super-parliament. There is frank 
and oper: debate about such questions 
as lowering tariff walls among the 
Scandinavian countries, the protection 
of Iceland's fishing industry, the build- 
ing of a bridge across the strait sepa- 
rating Denmark from Sweden, or the 
setting up of similar marriage laws. 
But the governments represented at 
the Nordic Council are not bound by 
the decisions 6f the group. 

Since the council can only advise, 
not command, why are its recommen- 
dations so important for the future 
of all Scandinavians? 

First, we live in a rapidly shrinking 
world where nations can no longer 
stand alone economically. More and 
more countries are banding together 
in organizations such as the six-mem- 
ber European Coal and Steel Authority 
(The Schuman Plan), or Benelux, the 
customs union formed by Belgium, the 


Netherlands, and Luxembourg. These 
countries recognize that in unity lies 
economic strength. 

The Scandinavian countries, with a 
total population of less than 20,000,- 
000, must cooperate or be threatened 
by economic collapse on a one-by-one 
basis. The Nordic Council, aware of 
this danger, is planning a step-by-step 
integration on social, cultural, and— 
above all—economic levels. At the 
same time, it jealously guarantees the 
political sovereignty of each member 
country, 

Second, the delegates to each coun- 
cil meeting are chosen by the parlia- 
ments of their respective countries. 
Thus, if the delegates can reach full 
agreement on any specific subject, it 
is almost certain that their proposals 
will carry great weight at home. 


The Northern Five 


Before turning to the many accom- 
plishments of the Scandinavian family 
of nations, and the prospects for fu- 
ture cooperation, let us examine the 
northern countries themselves and the 
factors that serve to unite them: 


Sweden 

With an area a little larger than 
California and 7,235,000 people, Swe- 
den is the biggest, most populous, 
strongest (economically and militarily), 





Many Norwegians earn their livelihood at sea. Norway leads world in Antarctic 
whaling. Huge factory ships catch whales, process them for oil and fertilizer. 








and wealthiest of the Nordic countries. 

Traditionally neutral, Sweden has 
come through two world wars safely. 
Its economy has grown and prospered. 
The average Swede enjoys one of the 
highest standards of living in Europe. 
While the products of Sweden's tim- 
berlands (covering more than half the 
country) remain its chief source of 
income, Sweden's high grade iron and 
manufactured goods are world famous 
(Bofors armaments, ball bearings, ma- 
chinery, cutlery, furniture, glassware). 

Lacking coal and oil, the Swedes 
are perhaps the most thorough users 
of hydroelectric power in Europe. 


Denmark 


The Danes are known as the dairy- 
men of Europe. Denmark's 4,450,000 
people depend on hungry Englishmen 
and Germans to gobble up the de- 
licious bacon, eggs, cheese, and butter 
produced on the flat farmlands of 
their country. 

The Danes live on Jutland, a small 
peninsula which juts out from northern 
Germany, and on 500 nearby islands. 
Their country, half the size of Maine, 
is poor in natural resources. Denmark 
depends on imports of raw materials 
to keep its industries (machinery, 
chemicals, silver, porcelain) going. 


Norway 


Norway was hard hit by World War 
If and the German Nazi occupation. 
But, with the reborn courage of their 
Viking ancestors, the Norwegians have 
made a strong comeback. Slightly 
larger than New Mexico, Norway is 
mostly rugged mountains, icy glaciers, 


rushing waterfalls, forest land, and 
fjords. 
With less than one thirtieth of 


Norway's area suitable for farming, 
many Norwegians have turned to the 
sea for their livelihood. The more 
than 2,000 ships of Norway's merchant 
fleet (third in the world after the 
United States and Great Britain) sail 
the seven seas. The Norwegians stand 
first among the Scandinavians as fish 
ermen. 

Still a comparatively poor land, Nor 
way is building its future on indus- 
trialization. It is counting on the 
world’s cheapest hydroelectric power: 
(the average Norwegian uses twice 
as much electricity as the average 
American) to pull it abreast of Den- 
mark and Sweden. 











Iceland 


This strategically-located way sta- 
tion in the North Atlantic ocean served 
as an “unsinkable aircraft carrier” in 
World War IL. Today it is serving the 
free world as a base for North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) troops 
(mostly American). 

Settled by Norwegian rovers more 
than a thousand years ago, this island 
of glaciers, geysers, and hot springs is 
populated by fewer than 155,000 in- 
dividualistic, freedom-loving people. 
Iceland, once under Danish rule, be- 
came a sovereign country in 1918. It 
remained united with Denmark only 
in that the Danish king was also king 
of Iceland. In 1944 Iceland proclaimed 
itself an independent republic. 

Iceland’s economic position can be 
stated in one word: Fish. When the 
fishing is good and the world’s fish 
markets are eager to buy their fish, 
Icelanders are happy. 


Finland 


The 4,200,000 Finns, defeated by 
the Russians in World War II, had to 
pay heavy reparations to Russia and 
gave up one tenth of their pre-war 
territory. (See major article in Feb. 16 
issue.) Thus far the Finns have kept 
their basic freedoms. They are now 
expanding their heavy industry (cre 
ated on Russian demand to enable the 
Finns to pay reparations) and supply 
the Soviet Union with metals, ma- 
chinery, and ships. Finland (a little 
larger than New Mexico) depends on 
the sale of its paper, wood pulp, cellu- 
lose, and other timber products to 
pay for its imports. 

With the Soviet colossus dominating 
their eastern border, the Finns dare 
not make a move on the international 
scene without Red consent. Finland 
did not join the Nordic Council until 
its 1956 session. Until very recently 
Russia growled that the organization 
was a U. S. anti-Communist plot aimed 
against the Soviet bloc. 


Bases for Cooperation 


Here are the foundation stones on 
which the Scandinavian nations are 
basing their plan for cooperation: 


1. Geographical Nearness 


Except for Iceland, the northern 
countries are closely linked geographi- 
cally. Finland, Norway, and Sweden 
share common borders. Denmark is 
separated from the Scandinavian pen- 
insula only by narrow straits, the 
Skagerrak and Kattegat. 


2. A Common Heritage 


Historically and traditionally, the 
Nordic countries feel a strong sense of 
kinship toward one another. From 
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Benior Beholastic map 


Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Finland, and iceland are seeking ways to work together. 


1320 to 1520, all five of the Scandi- 
navian nations were united in a federa- 
tion under the Danish crown. Long- 
lived unions between Denmark and 
Norway, Sweden and Finland, have 
, created a deep-rooted common culture. 
Even today Danes, Swedes, Nor- 
wegians, and Icelanders feel a kinship 
for each other, Their languages, too, 
are similar. (Although the Finnish 
language is altogether different, the 
Finns speak Swedish-as their second 
tongue.) More than 95 per cent of all 
Scandinavians are Lutherans. 


3. Similar Political Structures 


The northern countries are part of 
the western world. Their political in- 
stitutions are free and demecratic. An 
additional bond between Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Norway is that all three are 
constitutional monarchies (Finland 
and Iceland are republics). There 
also is a close blood relationship be- 
tween their democratic, citizen-kings. 


4. Common Economic and Social 
Problems 


The Nordic nations, like England, 
live by trade. They must “export or 
die.” Perhaps too dependent in the 


past on such exports as wood and 
farm products, and fish, they are now 
industrializing their economies at an 
ever-increasing rate. 

There are no extremes of wealth 
and poverty in the Scandinavian coun 
tries. “Few have too much and fewer 
still have too little.” In economic 
policy, the northern people follow the 
“Middle Way,” a path half-way be 
tween complete free enterprise and 
complete socialization, (The prime 
ministers of Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden are all moderate Socialists. 
They believe in collaboration with, 
not the outlawing of, efficient private 
industry.) 

Throughout Scandinayia the world- 
famous cooperatives enjoy widespread 
popularity. (These often work together 
across the frontiers of the northern 
countries as if the frontiers did not 
exist.) There is also general accept 
ance of the “welfare state.” The gov 
ernment accepts responsibility for the 
health and welfare of its citizens and 
provides them with such social services 
as free medical treatment, old age pen- 
sions, and unemployment compensa- 
tion. Payment for these services comes 
from taxes. 
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Some Accomplishments 


United in so many ways, the Scandi- 
navian peoples remain painfully split 
on one important issue—security in a 
region where the shadow of the Rus- 
sian bear is long and dark 

Norway, Denmark, and Iceland 
NATO in 1949, thus nailing 
down the unprotected northern flank 
of western Europe. Heavily armed 
Sweden (with the world’s fourth most 
powerful air force—after the United 
States, Russia, and Creat Britain) 
steers clear of all alliances, despite a 
strong leaning toward the West. Un- 
lucky Finland, on the northwest door 
step of the Red colossus, is tied to 
Russia by a mutual-aid pact. 

Accepting this situation, the north- 
ern countries have realistically “agreed 
to disagree” on strategic matters. They 
have agreed, however, to proceed as 
rapidly as possible in the crucial field 
of economic cooperation. 

Zconomic collaboration among the 
Scandinavian countries takes place in 
two ways. The first is teamwork on 
practical, concrete projects, The second 
is the building of a “common market- 
place,” so that goods can move freely 
among all the northern countries. What 
has been done so far in the twin 
spheres of economic and social .co- 
operation? 


joined 


Projects already carried out or now 
being carried out are these: 

|. Passports for the area have been 
eliminated, A Swede can travel in Nor 
way, or a Finn in Denmark without 
having to worry about a passport. 

2. A common labor market has been 
created, No work permits are neces- 





Danes, dairymen of Evrope, export 


wary. Furthermore, a Dane without 
work in Copenhagen can now take a 
job in Stockholm, Sweden, without 
losing social benefits he had in his 
native country. 

3. A single postal, telegraphic, and 
telephonic service for all of Scandi- 
navia—without a lowering of rates. 

4. A single airline—the Scandinavian 
Airlines System—ranking fourth among 
international air services and pioneer- 
ing the Polar Air Route. 

5. Swedish financial assistance to 
Norway for the construction of a 
hydroelectric plant. The Norwegians 
will repay the Swedes with much 
needed power for Sweden's industries. 

A new ‘project, discussed at the 
meeting of the Nordic Council last 
month, provides for joint Scandi- 
navian research in the peaceful use 
of atomic power. A sufficient amount 
of atomic energy for their economies 
would help to liberate Scandinavian 
industry from its dependence on im 
ports of coal and oil. 


Steps to Joint Market 


However, it is the sweeping plan 

for a joint market, or customs union, 
which would give Scandinavia greater 
economic bargaining power in world 
trade. Here are some ways it would 
help: 
Hydroelectric Re 
than 20 per 
tapped at present—could be developed 
to extract Sweden's immense reserves 
of top-grade iron ore. 

2. Denmark's dependence on the 
export of dairy products to Britain 


1, Norwegian 


sources—with less cent 
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as cheeses 
—te England and Germany, went to sell more in Scandinavia 


and West Germany (the Danes are re 
ceiving rock-bottom prices now) could 
be reduced. By adding Danish food 
output to that of the other nations 
in the region, Scandinavia could be 
made self-sufficient in foodstuffs. 

3. Increased sub-contracting of or- 
ders in other Scandinavian countries, 
when there is a lack of skilled labor 
or plant capacity in one country. An 
example: The Swedes recently sup- 
plied the steel for the manufacture 
of automobile parts in Norway—parts 
which went back to Sweden and were 
assembled into its Volvo automobiles. 

Denmark and Sweden, with long- 
established industries, are eager for 
the joint market (which has been 
agreed to in principle by all Nordic 
countries) to be set up as quickly as 
possible. But Norway is poorer in re- 
sources and economic strength. She 
wants more time to build up Nor- 
wegian industries before allowing 
them to come into dpen competition 
with those of the Swedes and Danes. 

Combining good common sense with 
hard work and staunch democratic 
institutions, the Scandinavians continue 
fo be trail blazers in international col- 
laboration. Winston Churchill, on re- 


ceiving the 1953 Nobel Prize for 
Literature, summed it up in a few 
carefully chosen words: 
“The world looks with admiration 
. to Scandinavia where . . . countries 


without sacrificing their sovereignty, 
live united in their thought, in their 
economic practices and in their healthy 
way of life. From such fountains new 
and brighter opportunities may come 
to mankind.” 





Bleck Btar phow 


Sweden, famous for ball bearings such as these, could supply 
steel to Nerway, to make parts used for assembly by Sweden. 











ALPH. McGill, 
lanta Constitution, wrote recently : 
“There is an old axiom that any problem 
is worse where most of it is. It applies 
to this problem.” 

The problem Mr. McGill was writ- 
ing about is relations between white 
people and Negroes. “Where most of it 
is” is the South. The problem is ex- 
tremely complex, and filled with emo- 
tion on both sides. It has stirred the 
nation deeply and, many observers be- 
lieve, dangerously. 

The race question is older than the 
American Republic. The 10 per cent of 
our population that are Negroes are 
descended almost entirely from slaves 
imported from Africa in the 17th and 
18th centuries. Why has the question 
now, nearly a century after the War 
Between the States, become so acute? 

The answers to this question are 
many. Out of them emerges a two-fold 
pattern. The pattern involves (1) 
amendments to the Constitution which 
followed the War Between the States 
and their interpretation by the Su- 
preme Court; (2) the race question 
and politics. Let us examine each of 
these more closely. 


The Constitution 


The end of the War Between the 
States wrought a social revolution in the 
South, Almost overnight, a slave society 
was abolished. The victorious North 
tried in various ways to guarantee po- 
litical rights for the freed Negroes. One 
of the most important was the Four- 
teenth Amendment to our Constitution, 
adopted in 1868. This Amendment pro- 
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America Faces 


a Problem 


and a Challenge 


Recent Supreme Court decisions on segregation 
have created regional and national issves 


vides, among other things, that: “No 
state shall . . . deny to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of 
the laws.” 

After the Reconstruction period, 
when white Southerners came back to 
power, the South set out to build a new 
social structure, within the framework 
of the Fourteenth Amendment. One of 
the guiding principles of this new struc 
ture, dictated by long-established cus 
tom, was segregation—separation of the 
two races. State laws outlawed mingling 
of the races in schools and in other 
public places. Marriage of whites-and 
Negroes was forbidden. 

Most Southerners felt that only 
through segregation could the two 
races live and work together in har- 


mony. Sentiment for segregation was 
strongest in areas with large Negro pop- 
ulations, particularly rural areas where 
Negroes were the majority race. Sena- 
tor James O. Eastland, Democrat of 
Mississippi, recently stated the attitude 
this way: “Segregation is in the interest 
of both races. Both races develop their 
own culture, and develop better, when 
they are separated.” 


The Pattern 


This, then was the pattern that de- 
veloped. Partly the pattern grew out 
of the fears of Southern whites. Some 
of these fears were social. It was felt 
that separation of the two races would 
avoid relationships that might otherwise 
spring up out of day-in and day-out 


PUBLIC SCHOOL ENROLLMENT IN THE SEGREGATED SOUTH 





Shading indicates the proportion of 
white and Negro pupils in each state: 
TL] White pupils: 8.1 million (76%,) 
HER Negro pupils: 2.5 million (24%) 
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New York Times chart 


Percentage of Negro pupils to 
white pupils varies from state 
to state and from community 
to community, Percentage of 
Negro students is highest in 
rural areas of Southern states. 
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Chart shows percentage of Negroes to whites in 16 states where segregation has been prohibited by law. 


contacts. Some of these fears were eco- 
nomic. Sentiment for segregation was 
strongest among low-income white 
groups who held semi-skilled or un- 
skilled jobs. To them the Negro repre- 
sented an economic threat. 

Within this pattern, during the last 
50 years, Negroes made progress in 
many directions. Thousands entered 
the professions and government em- 
ployment. Others became businessmen 
and skilled laborers. The majority, how- 
ever, were employed at unskilled labor. 

But many Negroes disagreed with 
the wr set up by segregation. And 
with ge of time they became 
pit F yen dy They said the 
Southern race pattern makes Negroes 
“second-class citizens.” 

‘ne of the vigorous advocates of the 
Negro position has been the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. The N.A.A.C.P. has 
waged the major legal battles that have 
brought the segregation issue to a head. 
However, many other groups (both 
Negro and white) have taken a very 
active part in urging the elimination of 
segregation, 

A landmark in the legal struggle was 
the Plessy vs. Ferguson case of 1896. 
Here are the facts in the case: 


First Case 


Plessy was a Negro who entered a 
railroad coach reserved for whites in- 
stead of one reserved for Negroes. Un- 
der Louisiana law that was a crime. 
Plessy was arrested and tried. His de- 
fense contended that the Louisiana law 
violated the Fourteenth Amendment's 
guarantee of “equal protection.” 

The U.S, Supreme Court ruled other- 
wise. It declared that separation of the 
races was permissible so long as the fa- 
cilities provided for Negroes were 
“equal” to those for whites. One Justice 
(John Harlan) dissented, saying, “Our 
Constitution is color-blind.” 

The “separate but equal” doctrine 
stood for more than half a century. The 
South built on this decision of the Su- 


preme Court and worked out its prob- 
lems within the framework of separate 
and equal. 

But in the 1940's and the 1950's, the 
Supreme Court began a stricter 
tests of what is “equal.” For example, in 
1946 the Supreme Court ruled that seg- 
regation practices on interstate buses 
were unconstitutional. In 1950, the Su- 
preme Court declared unconstitutional 
the separation of diners in railroad 
dining cars. 

In 1950 the Supreme Court ruled 
that the University of Texas Law School 
had to admit Heman Sweatt, a Negro. 
The Court said it was for 


Supreme Court Ruling 


The whole picture altered sharply in 
954 and 1955. To the United States 
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t out. Then, in 1955, they decreed: 
Federal district courts would enforce 
authorities 





given power to review the programs 
against the background of local condi- 
tions. In any review, the court was to 
take into consideration evidences of 
good faith and it was to allow “addi- 
tional time” for adjustment of adminis- 
trative problems. 

The significance of these rulings was 
sweeping. They meant not only that 
the Supreme Court had ruled that seg- 
regation was unconstitutional in public 
schools. The rulings also imp! that 
forced separation of the races would 
be unconstitutional in other facilities 
supported with public tax money—such 
as parks, recreation centers and swim- 
ming pools. The N.A.A.C.P. moved to 
bring additional test cases to court. The 
lower courts began extending the ban 
on segregation to those areas as well. 


Effect of Ruling 


The reaction in the South was mixed. 
Altogether 16 states and the District of 
Columbia had required segregation in 
the schools, and four others had per- 
mitted it. Some border states and the 
District of Columbia (where 64 per 
cent of the school enrollment is Negro) 
moved promptly to comply with the 
Supreme Court ruling. ly seg- 
regation died without violent reaction 
in places where there were relatively 
few Negroes. These communities found 
it not too difficult to admit a handful of 
Negroes to classrooms that remained 
mainly white. 

But the white population of the Deep 
South reacted with shock and indigna- 
tion. Customs and attitudes ingrained 
through many generations were im- 
periled. Most Southern whites feared 
that their way of life would be de- 
stroyed if white and Negro children 
mingled from the early years of school- 
ing, especially in areas where Negroes 
constituted a majority or nearly so, as 
in many rural regions. 

Governors and legislators of some 
states—Georgia, South Carolina, Missis- 
sippi—avowed that they would close 
their public schools rather than inte- 





grate them. Virginia set in motion plans 
to vote on an amendment to the state 
constitution. This amendment would 
permit the spending of public funds for 
tuition in private, segregated schools. 
It would permit local communities to 
maintain either integrated or segre- 
gated schools (or both) according to 
the wishes of the taxpayers. 

More important, however, has been 
the atmosphere in the South. Tension 
between the races had risen sharply in 
many places. As Negro leaders pressed 
their cases on many legal fronts, there 
were fears that some spark might set off 
an explosion. 


Lucy Cause 


Last month a spark fell in Alabama. 
A Negro college graduate and teacher, 
Autherine Juanita Lucy, 26, waged a 
legal battle for admission to the Univer- 
sity of Alabama at Tuscaloosa. She 
wanted to study to be a librarian, On 
Feb. 1, she won. Two days later she 
went to her first classes. 

At first, other Alabama students eyed 
her with curiosity. Then came two 
nights of demonstrations. Some demon- 
strators were students; some were 
townsfolk of Tuscaloosa. 

On the following Monday morning, a 
mob gathered. As Miss Lucy was spir- 
ited from one class to another in a uni- 
versity official’s car, stones smashed the 
car windows. Campus police, supple- 
mented by half of Tuscaloosa’s police 
force, could not control the mob. Uni- 
versity President O.C. Carmichael ap- 
pealed to Gov. James E. Folsom to send 
Alabama state militia. He refused. 

The university trustees thereupon 
suspended Miss Lucy for her own 
safety, lest she be a victim of violence. 
Back to court she went, demanding that 
she be allowed to return to classes. 


Alabama student organizations and 
many Southern newspapers denounced 
the violence in Tuscaloosa. On Febru- 
ary 16, the president of Alabama Uni- 
versity told a meeting of all students 
and teachers: “Society could not long 
endure if its institutions of higher learn 
ing should array themselves on the side 
of lawlessness.” He said the Federal 
court's order to admit Miss Lucy as a 
student was against the beliefs of the 
state and the university trustees. But 
he said, “most of you will agree that the 
university cannot escape this responsi- 
bility.” President Eisenhower said he 
“deplored” the violence. . 

But there was no hint of a Southern 
retreat on the basic question. Hodding 
Carter, editor of the Delta Democrat- 
Times of Greenville, Miss., said: “I see 
no solution in the ascertainable future, 
and certainly no likelihood of public 
schoot integration.” Buford Boone, pub- 
lisher of the Tuscaloosa News, said “an 
abundance of luck” had prevented 
bloodshed in Tuscaloosa. He appealed 
to Northern readers; “Give us your pa- 
tient understanding and your prayers. 
Otherwise, leave us alone.” 


Opinion Pro and Con 


Most white Southerners and many 
Northerners say that it is a mistake to 
force desegregation upon the South 
People cannot be made to change long- 
established customs and traditions by 
force. Deep hostilities would be cre- 
ated between the races. These hatreds 
would not be forgotten for years. In 
the meantime, the two races would 
have to live together and work to- 
gether in the same community, in daily 
contact with each other. The only way 
to achieve desegregation peacefully 
and effectively, say these Southern 
critics of the Supreme Court decision, 








Rural counties such as four 
shown at right are typical of 
those with a high percentage 
of Negro population. The 17 
states and District of Colum- 
bia, where school segregation 
has been required by law, 
cover 40 per cent of nation’s 
public school enrollment. 








Birmingham, Ale. 
Pop. 326,000 


Main test is likely to come not in big cities where whites outnumber Negroes but in rural 
counties with Negro majorities. Charts show population breakdown of selected cities and counties. 
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is through education—and education 
takes time and patience and under 
standing. 

Indeed, in recent years many South 
ern communities had been pointing 
with pride to the progress they had 
made in building fine modern schools 
for Negroes. They had been erected 
within the pattern of 
equal,” and some 
garded as educational “showplaces 
Salary schedules for Negro teachers 
were being steadily increased. In the 
District of Columbia, for example, sal 
aries for Negro and white teachers 
always the Educational 
standards in Negro schools also were 
being steadily improved. 

Many white Southerners point out 
that in the 90 years since slavery, Ne 
groes have scored tremendous advances 
on every front. For example, the per 
centage of Negroes attending college in 
the United States is greater than the 
percentage of white persons attending 
college in Great Britain. 

Negro leaders, however, insisted that 
progress was still being made too 
slowly, and that the schools were being 
built within the framework of “separate 
but equal.” 

To this, many Southerners replied 
that only in recent years had some 
northern states abolished segregation in 
their public school systems. Besides, 
said these Southerners, in many large 
northern cities Negroes usually live in 
districts predominantly Negro. Negro 
students, therefore, attend schools in 
what is virtually a segregated system 


“separate but 
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The South and Politics 


The political importance of the race 


question stems from two political 
(Continued on page 45) 
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Maltese Crossroads 


GIANT'S game of Chinese checkers. 

That's what it looks like from a dis- 
tance—this field just outside the gates 
of Valletta, capital of Malta. But these 
are millstones, serving as huge manhole 
covers to seal the entrances to under 
ground tunnels dug out of solid lime- 
stone. 

For at least two thousand years these 
caves have been storehouses for grain 
hoarded by an island people who can- 
not raise enough food to feed them- 
selves. For Malta is the most besieged 
and bombarded spot in the world. 

During World War Il, the Italians 
and Germans, from both sides of the 
Mediterranean, aftacked Malta thou- 
sands of times but never captured it or 
broke its spirit. In two years, 1941-43, 
Malta suffered 3,200 alerts and 2,000 
bombings. Regular as clockwork there 
were bombings at 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. 
You could set your watch by them, The 
children went right on to school and 
loved this cops-and-robbers life. Ack- 
ack crews used boys of twelve for spot- 
ters, who developed abnormally keen 
ears for the sounds of different airplane 
engines 


Cleser Ties with Britain 


l'o keep the beleagured citadel going, 
3,300 brave RAF fliers were shot down 
over Malta, and convoys of food ships 
sometimes thirds of their 
vessels, It was no surprise when King 
George VI, after the war, conferred 
on the citizens of Malta the coveted 
George Cross for conspicuous gallantry 
in action, 

Last month the Maltese returned the 
compliment to Great Britain, Contrary 
to the example of Cyprus and of many 
other British colonies which want in- 
dependence, Malta has been moving 
steadily toward closer ties with the 
motherland. Domenic Mi:.toff, a 38- 
year-old engineer and Rhodes scholar, 
is the leader of the Malta Labor Par- 
ty. He was elected prime minister 
last year on a platform calling for ‘an 
act of Union with Britain. It would 
make the Maltese (nearly all of whom 
are Catholic) full British citizens, sub- 
ject to taxation but entitled to elect 
three members of the British House of 
Commons, In return, Britain would ac- 
cept responsibility for Malta's faltering 


lost two 


economy and guarantee to the Maltese 
the same social services as other citi- 
zens in the British “welfare state.” 
On February 13, a referendum was 
held in Malta on this proposal. The 
plan for union with Britain was ap- 
proved by 75 per cent of the voters 
(67,607 for to 20,177 against). 


Knot in British Lifeline 


What's so important about a group 
of three little islands (Malta, Gozo, 
and Comino) with an area of only 122 
square miles, and a population smaller 
than Atlanta, Georgia (320,000)? The 
importance can be stated in two words 
geography and strategy. Malta lies at 
the very center of the narrow waist of 
the Mediterranean. It is 58 miles from 
Sicily and 180 miles from Tunis, and 
probably once formed part of a land 
bridge from Europe to Africa. It is 
1,100 miles from Gibraltar and the 
same distance from Suez. Thus it is 
truly the all-essential knot in the Brit- 
ish Empire's; famed “lifeline” through 
the Mediterranean to Asia. 

Whatever nation has controlled Mal- 
ta throughout history has had a long 
lead toward controlling the rest of this 
great inland sea, as well as the north- 
ern shore of Africa. It was inevitable 
that Malta should become a vast naval 
depot for the refueling and refitting 
of warships and freighters, and that 
it has been, since Britain acquired it 
in 1800, the home base of Britain's 
powerful Mediterranean fleet. 

Conquerors have come and gone, 
struggling fer Malta, since navigation 
began. Founded as a colony by the 
first great mariners, the Phoenicians, 
perhaps as early as the eighth century 
B. G., it later fell under the domina- 
tion of Carthage, another offshoot of 
Phoenicia. After Rome's defeat of Car- 
thage in the Punic Wars, Malta was 
part of the Roman Empire for 600 
years. Then the Moslem whirlwind of 
the Saracens blew ‘over Malta in 870 
A. D. 

The Crusades plunged Malta into 
the center of world politics. Ruled for 
several centuries by Normans, Sici- 
lians, and Spaniards, it was presented 
in 1530 by Charles V, the Holy Roman 
Emperor, to the famous crusading or- 
der of the Knights of St. John of Jeru- 
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Goats are only source of milk on Malta. 


salem, who had been expelled by the 
Saracens in turn from the Holy Land, 
Cyprus, and Rhodes. As a token of 
fealty to the Emperor, they paid him 
one falcon a year. 

Now began the great period of Mal- 
tese glory. The Knights, originating as 
a religious charitable order of “Hos 
pitalers,” were composed of the flower, 
of European chivalry, They wore a spe 
cial tunic emblazoned with the Maltese 
cross, the eight-pointed, equal-armed 
cross of crimson on white. Attacked in 
1565 by the swelling power of the Ot 
toman Turks, the outnumbered Knights, 
under Grand Master Jean de la Valette, 
fought off the Crescent for a whole 
summer until the Turks finally aban- 
doned the siege. The Knights, now 
called the Knights of Malta, continued 
to rule the islands wisely for 268 years 


Wrested from the French 


But in 1798, when the young French 
upstart, Napoleon Bonaparte, led his ill 
fated expedition to Egypt, the French 
seized Malta en route. This the Brit 
ish lion could not permit. Lord Nel 
son's fleet drove Napoleon's off the 
seas, and the islands were finally hand 
ed over to Great Britain in 1814 b 
the Congress of Vienna. 

More than half the growing popula 
tion works for the British Navy and 
dockyards as skilled engineers, masons 
and mechanics. The rest eke out a pre- 
carious living raising goats, vegetables, 
and knitting beautiful lace. Many Ma! 
tese have emigrated to America, where 
they often work in auto plants. A free- 
dom-loving people with ancestry go 
ing back to the Phoenicians, they speak 
a language of their own that, has little 
relation to Italian. 

The Maltese, who have long de 
monstrated their courage and loyalty 
to Britain, have had a democratically 
elected assembly for many years, and 
are now to reap their reward in full 
political and economic union. 

~—Kennetu M, Gouin 
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"JUST WHAT /S A PEANUT, ANYWAY? 


“BUT THE BEST AND BIGGEST PEANUTS 
GROW IN THE WARM, SANDY SOIL OF 
WELL, TO BEGIN, A PEANUT IS NOTA ' VIRGINIA, FIELOS LIKE THIS ARE 
NUT, AT ALL/ I BELONG TO THE PLANTED IN MAY,” 

VEGETABLE FAMILY, POD- BEARING 

PLANTS LIKE MY RELATIVES, PEAS 


AND BEANS. 


If 


.. THE PLANT BEARS $0 THAT THE PODS 

SMALL FLOWERS. AS THRUSTING THE EMBRYO ACTUALLY DEVELOP AND 
THE FLOWERS FACE INTO THE GROUND... GROW UNDER THE . 
SURFACE OF THE EARTH. 


“INSPECTORS FROM THE ALANTERS COMPANY 
EXAMINE THE PEANUTS...” 


LOOKS LIKE A FINE 
CROP... GUESS 
THEY'RE ABOUT READY 


* BUT DURING THE CURING PROCESS, THEY ORY 


AND HARDEN INTO CRISP SHELLS WITH FIRM 
NUTMEATS INSIDE.” 


Advertisement 








AT THE PLANT, THE PEANUTS ARE INSPECTED AGAIN FOR 
SIZE AND QUALITY. THEN THEY ARE PUT THROUGH PLANTERS 
PRECISE PACES IN THE FOLLOWING FASHION... 





THEY ARE FIRST SENT THROUGH A 
REEL WHICH CLEANS THEM, THEN TO A 
‘STONER’ WHICH REMOVES STONES... 


NEXT THE KERNELS GO THROUGH ANOTHER 
SEPARATOR WHICH REMOVES FOREIGN PAR- 
TICLES, THEN THROUGH A GRADING MACHINE... 


THESE RAW PEANUTS ARE GRADED INTO 
SIZES, EACH SIZE FOR A PARTICULAR 
PRODUCT, THE ONES CHOSEN TO BECOME 
“COCKTAIL PEANUTS” ARE LIGHTLY ROASTED 


TO REMOVE MOISTURE, THEN THEY ARE 'BLANCHED’ 


** THAT 1S, THEIR RED SKINS ARE REMOVED By.. 


A SHELLING BASKET WITH BEATER BARS BREAKS 
THE SHELLS. OTHER MACHINERY SEPARATES 
THE SHELLS FROM THE PEANUT KERNELS... 


SMe 


FINALLY, THE EXPERT HANOS OF WOMEN 
OPERATORS CHOOSE THE FINEST OF THE 
CROP FOR USE IN PLANTERS PRODUCTS... 


SPECIAL 
AND ARE ROASTED A GOLDEN YELLOW. 
COOLED AND GALTED, THEY ARE READY 
TO BE VACUUM- PACKED IN CANS. 


Advertisement 





iF THE PEANUTS ARE HEADED FOR THOSE 
cai Donut THEY ARE 


MAGICAL. AUTOMATICALLY MEASURED, THE 
ROASTED, SALTED PEANUTS PASS THRU 


TUBES INTO CELLOPHANE BAGS WHICH ARE... 


MAKING OF THE JUMBO BLOCK PEANUT 
BAR. HOT ROASTED PEANUTS, CORN SYRUP 
SUGAR AND SALT ARE BLENDED IN OPEN 
COPPER KETTLES. AT THE RIGHT TEMPER- 
ATURE, THIS DELICIOUS MIXTURE IS... 














ANOTHER OE HEALTHFUL PRODUCT 
MADE BY PLANTERS |S PEANUT BUTTER. 
ROASTED, BLANCHED PEANUTS ARE 
CRUSHED IN SPECIAL MACHINES... 


--» MAND INTO SHEETS ON MARBLE 
SURFACES, CUT INTO BLOCKS AND 
COOLED. AUTOMATICALLY WRAPPED, THE 
BARS ARE THEN PACKAGED AND PREPARED 
FOR SHIPMENT IN MUCH THE SAME 
MANNER AS THE 5¢ BAGS. 


SALT IS ADDED, THE MIXTURE 1S COOLED AND 
PUMPED TO THE ‘FILLING STATION’ WHERE IT 
1S SPOUTED INTO JARS WHICH ARE CAPPED, 
LABELEO AND PACKED AUTOMATICALLY. 


Advertisement 





vee THEY'RE ALL TRULY 
HEALTHFUL AND 
NOURISHING. YOU 
SEE, PEANUTS 
ARE A RICH 

SOURCE OF 
VITAMIN B' 

OR THIAMINE, 





Advertisement 


WHAT AN ENJOYABLE 

WAY TO GET YOUR 

DAILY RATION OF THIS 
ESSENTIAL VITAMIN / 





"IT WAG BACK IN 1916 WHEN I FIRST 
JOINED UP WITH PLANTERS...“ 


“AT MR. PERUZZI'S SUGGESTION, 





DON’T YOU THINK OUR | YES, AMEDEO, 


THERE I WAS... MR, PEANUT, 
, AT YOUR SERVICE!” 
HARD TO FINO. 
LET'S HAVE A 
THE FRIENDLY 


CONTEST TO 
PERSONALITY OF _/ FIND A GOOD 


TWO MORE CONFERENCES 
AND A SALES MEETING / 
I'D BETTER GET SOME 
EXTRA ENERGY / 


7 


7 GOSH, WILLIE, I GUESS 
y YOU OO LIKE ME A 

eile adh . LOT. THANKS / 

PEANUT BUTTER 

SANDWICHES, _/ 

MOM? BOY, 


THEY RE GOOD / 
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YOU'VE READ ABOUT THE GOOD THINGS 
THAT GO INTO PLANTERS PRODUCTS, 
BUT THERE ARE SOME THINGS THAT 

M CAN'T BE WEIGHED, MEASURED 


OR COUNTED. 


WELL, FOLKS, I HOPE YOU'VE BEEN READING BETWEEN 
THE LINES OF MY STORY, FOR THERE IS REAL INSPIRATION 
IN THE LIVES OF THESE TWO MEN. THEY STARTED WITH 
LITTLE MORE THAN THEIR FAITH, COURAGE AND 
COMMON SENSE ... AND THEY MADE THE NAME 
‘PLANTERS’ STAND FOR SOMETHING FRIENOLY 

ANDO FAMILIAR ANDO WHOLESOME IN THE 

LIVES OF US ALL. 


Advertisement 











WELL, NOW, I GUESS I'M 
ALMOST TALKED OuT. IT'S 
TIME I FINISHED THE JOB 

I STARTED, SO -—— 














~I HOPE YOU WILL JOIN 
ME IN WISHING LONG LIFE 
AND SUCCESS TO SOME 
PEOPLE WHO ENJOY GIVING 
PLEASURE AND ENJOYMENT 
TO THE WORLD... THE 
PLANTERS NUT ANO 
CHOCOLATE COMPANY! 








AND AS WE ALL JOIN IN 
MR. PEANUTS BIRTHDAY 
WISH, LET'S TURN THE PAGE 


FOR A PLEASANT SURPRISE... 
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BOYS AND GiRLS! HERE'S HOW 
YOU CAN GET YOURSELF SOME FINE 
PRIZES FROM THE MAKERS OF 
PLANTERS PEANUTS / 








“Wt may seem herd to believe thet you can obtain prizes for eating delicious, 

geod-for-you PLANTERS PEANUTS — but it’s true! All you need do is save 

PLANTERS five-cont bogs . . . coupons from the Blue Vecuum Cans. . . labels 

from PLANTERS Peanut Butter jars . . . or wrappers from the PLANTERS Jumbo 
Block candy bor. These wrappers, labels, etc., will be redeemed 
for prizes shown below. Simply send to Planters Peanuts, Dept. 
S$, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. You will receive your prizes promptly. You 
may send for as many prizes as you wish” 


MR, PEANUT PENCIL 


Patented mechanical pencil shows Mr. Peanut perched on top. 
Precision made. Guaranteed against defects. 5% inches long. 
Yours for just 35¢ and one coupon from a can of PLANTERS 
COCKTAIL SALTED PEANUTS . . . or 35¢ and one label 

from a jar of PLANTERS PEANUT BUTTER . . . or 35¢ 

and two empty 5¢ PLANTERS PEANUT bags. . . or 

35¢ and two 5¢ PLANTERS JUMBO BLOCK ovt- 


MR, PEANUT BANK 
Made of colorful plastic in PLAMTERS WS 
red, blue, green or tan. 84 ne? - 
inches high. Yours for just 25¢ PAINT BOOK OF U.S. PRESIDENTS 
ord ‘abel, bags, chupon or Stories and pictures of all the presidents from Wash- 
wrappers as listed for Mr, ington to Eisenhower. 32 big pages—size 714 x 10% 
Peanut Pencil (above). inches—66 pictures for you to color! Entertaining and 
educational. Yours for just 15 empty 5¢ PLANTERS 
PEANUT bags ... or 15 outside wrappers from 
PLANTERS JUMBO BLOCK... or 3 labels from 
PLANTERS PEANUT BUTTER .. . or 3 coupons from 
Vecuum Cans of PLANTERS COCKTAIL SALTED 
PEANUTS. 


amo cwocoraTe CO 


PLANTERS COCKTAIL SALTED PEANUTS.” 
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Middle East Arms 


The light turned green, then red, 
and then green again on U. S. ship- 
ments of arms to the tension- 
charged Middle East. 


Eighteen U.S. light patrol tanks 
were scheduled for shipment to oil- 
rich Saudi Ayabia. Suddenly the ship- 
ment was canceled. The State 
Department, with President Eisen- 
hower’s approval, forbade shipment 
of arms to the Middle East. Two 
days later, just as suddenly, the arms 
embargo was lifted. The 18 tanks 
were sent on their way. 

What was the explanation for this 
off-again, on-again, switch in policy? 

The basic problem is the bitter en- 
mity between Israel and the eight 
Arab League countries (Egypt, Leb- 
anon, Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Libya, 
Syria, Jordan, Yemen) of the Middle 
East. The Arabs oppose Israel’s ex- 
istence as a nation. 

The population of Israel is out- 


numbered by the population of the 
Arab nations by more than 30 to 1. 
Israel is afraid that the Arabs, when 
strong enough militarily, will attack 
to avenge the defeat they suffered in 
the 1948-49 Israeli-Arab war. 


TO KEEP BALANCE OF POWER 

U.S. policy has been to maintain 
friendship with both Israel and the 
Arab nations. This policy of keeping 
a balance of power between Arabs 
and Israelis has been difficult. 

Last September, the Communists 
jumped ‘into the Middle East with 
both feet. Red Czechoslovakia sold 
arms to Egypt (including jet 
bombers and tanks). 

Israel, feeling herself about to be 
outgunned, appealed to the United 
States to restore the arms balance. 
But the State Department, while 
considering the request, feared that 
sending arms to Israel would start an 
arms race. This might lead to the 
outbreak of war in the Middle East. 

Since the Administration opposed 
an arms race in the Middle East, why 
did it approve the shipment of tanks 
to Saudi Arabia? 

1. The shipment of 18 tanks was 
in accordance with our mutual de- 


fense treaty with Saudi Arabia, 
signed in 1951. Furthermore, the 
State Department said the tanks 
would not upset the balance of arms 
in thé area. 

2. The U.S. has a vital airbase in 
Saudi Arabia. If relations with Saudi 
Arabia become strained we would 
risk losing our base. 

3. Oil from Saudi Arabia supplies 
the armies of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO). Loss 
of the Arab nation’s oil would be a 
severe blow to the Free World. 

4. If we did not supply the Saudi 
Arabians with arms, they could—and 
probably would—buy weapons else- 
where. The Reds, only too willing to 
get a foothold in the Middle East by 
the sale of arms, would profit. 


Big Red Powwow 


The twentieth Congress of the 
Russian Communist party met last 
week in Moscow. The Red masters 
reemphasized the new party line 
of “collective leadership” by criti- 
cizing their old boss, Joseph Stalin. 

More than 1,350 Communist del- 
egates from all parts of the Soviet 
empire assembled in Russia's capi- 
tal—but their roles in the congress 
were minor. For a Soviet convention 
is just a propaganda platform for the 
top Red leadership. Delegates are 


called to Moscow to applaud and 
approve, not to vote and decide. 
When Communist party secretary 
Nikita S, Khrushchev spoke, the Red 
delegates listened carefully and 
clapped often. (His seven-hour 
speech, according to the Red press, 
was interrupted by “applause” 28 
times, “prolonged applause,” 35 
times, “stormy, prolonged applause,” 
12 times, and “stormy prolonged ap- 
plause turning into an ovation, all 
rise” at the end of his address.) 
Here are the major policy fea- 
tures laid down by Khrushchev and 
other leaders during the Congress 
Strong Criticism of Stalin: Hero 
worship of Stalin had been played 
down ever since his death in 1955 
But the latest meeting of the Con 
gress strongly criticized the late 
dictator. Russian economy chief 
Anastas I, Mikoyan, who only a few 
years ago, at the 1952 Congress of 
the Communist party, had shouted 
“Glory to Stalin” (then still alive), 
was now bitingly critical of his old 
boss’ leadership. Other top Red 
leaders soon joined in. 
Collective Leadership: One-man 
rule (as criticism of Stalin showed) 
was seemingly out—at least for the 
time. The emphasis would now be 
on teamwork-—or so they said. 
>Economic Policy: The stress would 
continue to be on heavy industry 
(which guaranteed a build-up of mil- 
itary might). But the masters of the 
Kremlin promised to increase pro- 
duction of consumers’ goods, This 


InP 


SCOUTS “REPORT TO THE NATION” —This delegation of 12 Eagle Scouts, calling at the 
White House to deliver Boy Scouts ‘‘Report to the Nation,”’ was greeted by Presidential 
Assistant Sherman Adams (center). Group, representing the 12 Boy Scout regions of U.S., 
brought Boy Scout portrait as gift for the President and a box of roses for Mrs. Eisenhower. 





DEFLATED—Engineer Roger |. Wolcott shoulders the engine 
and tubular support of Goodyear Aircraft Corporation's new 
inflatable airplane, constructed mostly of rubberized fabric. 
Wing and tail assemblies are folded neatly over seat section. 


was a bid for greater popularity with 
the Russian masses. A six-day, 42- 
hour week will be introduced in in- 
dustry. (The average U.S. workweek 
is between 35 and 40 hours a week.) 
PArmed Forces: Defense Chief, 
Marshal Georgi Zhukov, professed 
Russia's “love of peace.” But he 
threatened a Communist-style “mas- 
sive retaliation” with hydrogen 
bombs and rockets raining down on 
U.S. cities if his country were at- 
tacked by the West. 
East-West Struggle: The Reds had 
always maintained that wars were 
necessary to overthrow the capitalist 
world, But now, with nuclear weap- 
ons making all-out war disastrous 
for both victor and vanquished, the 
Communists announced that wars 
may no longer be needed. Economic 
and political competition between 
East and West, they said, would even- 
tually result in complete red victory. 
What's Behind It: Red tactics may 
change but the goal always remains 
the same; Domination of the earth. 


Finland’s New President 


Dr. Urho Kekkonen, Finnish pre- 
mier for the past five years, was 
elected to a six-year-term as presi- 
dent of Finland. 


Dr. Kekkonen nosed out his 
Social-Democrat opponent, Karl A. 
Fayerholm, by the narrow margin of 
151 to 149, The new president won 
his vietory with the support of the 
Agrarian party, which he leads. The 
Communist party, which backs Dr. 
Kekkonen’s friendly policy toward 
Russia, also gave him its support. 

In Finland an electoral assembly 


selects the president. Members of 
the electoral assembly were chosen 
in nation-wide elections held in Fin- 
land last month. (See major article 
on Finland in February 16 issue.) 


Cold War Balloons 


Russia and the United States ex- 
changed some sharp words—about 
balloons. The Russians sent two an- 
gry notes of protest to the U.S. They 
demanded a halt to the floating of 
balloons over their territory. 


Two kinds of balloons are involved: 

1. “Truth” Balloons, Since 1950, 
millions of Americans have enlisted 
in a drive to spread the truth about 
the U.S. and the Free World to the 
people behind the Iron Curtain. This 
drive is called the “Crusade for Free- 
dom.” The Crusade is a private or- 
ganization with radio stations in 
Western Europe and Asia. 

The Crusade also spreads the 
truth by using balloons. The balloons 
are loaded with leaflets and launched 
at points near the Iron Curtain. The 
balloons follow the course of pre- 
vailing winds, which blow from west 
to east. Over Communist-ruled coun- 
tries, a mechanism sends the leaflets 
fluttering down into the hands of en- 
slaved people hungry for news of 
the Free World. 

In answer to Russia's complaint 
about the “truth” balloons, the U.S. 
State Department has replied: “We 
are not responsible for acts of private 
American citizens—-who are not 
breaking any American law.” 

2. Weather Balloons. The U.S. has 
launched many weather balloons 
from friendly countries throughout 


Goodyear News Service 


INFLATED—Here’s the same plane made rigid by less air pres- 
sure than is required to pump up a tire on your family’s car. 
Test pilet Dick Ulm tries out the plane at Wingfoot Lake 
Airship Base, Akron, Ohio. Plane has 40-horsepower engine. 


the world. The balloons carry cam- 
eras. These cameras, says the U.S. 
government, photograph cloud for- 
mations and the dials of instruments 
which show wind-speed, tempera- 
ture, and air pressure. 

This information is gathered, and 
then offered to meteorologists every- 
where (including Russia). 

The Russians claim the balloons 
were designed for spying—to photo- 
graph strategic places in the Com- 
munist countries, They also state 
that the balloons are a menace to air 
navigation and to persons on the 
ground. The U.S. denies this. How- 
ever, our government has agreed to 
stop launching balloons near Russia 
to avoid antagonizing the Reds. 


Ike Vetoes Gas Bill 


President Eisenhower vetoed one 
of the most controversial bills in 
many years—the natural gas bill. 


This bill would have released man- 
ufacturers of natural gas from Fed- 
eral price regulation. (See major 
article in February 23 issue.) 

The President, in his veto message, 
told Congress he was “in accord” 
with the bill's “basic objectives.” But, 
he said, he could not sign the meas- 
ure because of “highly questionable 
activities” by persons seeking adop- 
tion of the bill. 

Chief among these “questionable 
activities” was a disclosure by Sena- 
tor Francis Case (Rep., $.D.). Sena- 
tor Case reported that a Nebraska 
lawyer, interested in passage of the 
bill, had offered to contribute $2,500 
to a campaign fund for Case. 

This disclosure threw Congress 





into a tempest of controversy. The 
Senate Elections subcommittee went 
to work immediately. It voted to 
launch a full-scale investigation of 
the “improper use of financial re- 
sources” to influence legislation. (See 


article on “Lobbies” in next week's 
special issue on Congress.) 


Hazed Youth Drowns 


The body of a college freshman 
who disappeared during a fraternity 
initiation was found under the ice 
of a reservoir near Cambridge, Mass. 


Police investigators reconstructed 
the tragedy this way: Thomas L. 
Clark, 18, was being initiated into 
Delta Kappa Epsilon (DKE) frater- 
nity at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. As part of his initiation, 
he was driven at night about 18 miles 
into the country, then put out of the 
car and told to walk back to M.1.T. 
In the darkness, however, young; 
Clark apparently mistook the snow- 
covered reservoir for a meadow. He 
probably cut across it in hopes of 
reaching a main highway and then 
finding a ride home. 

Immediately after the youth’s body 
was found, M.I.T. President James 
R. Killian, Jr.. demanded that all 
“excesses associated with hazings” 
be eliminated. Massachusetts state 
police officials called such initiation 
stunts criminal. 

National headquarters of DKE 
ordered its 50 chapters to stop all 
“dangerous initiation practices.” 


Draft Calls Revised 


Single men between 19 and 25 
will receive draft calls first under a 
new order issued by the President. 


Chief effect of the new order is to 
cal] last fathers and men over 26. 

Under the new regulations, men 
will be called in this sequence: 

1. Draft delinquents who have 
reached their 19th birthday. These 
are men who failed to register within 
five days of their becoming 18, who 
failed to report for pre-induction or 
induction physicals, or who failed to 
keep draft boards informed of ad- 
dress changes, marital status, and 
other information required by law. 

2. Volunteers under 26, These men 
will be taken in the order in which 
they volunteered for induction. 

3. Non-volunteers between 19 
and 26, who are not fathers. Oldest 
will be selected first. 


4. Non-volunteer fathers between 
19 and 26—oldest first. 

5. Non-volunteers over 26—young- 
est first. 

6. Non-volunteers between 15% 
and 19—oldest first. 

The President hoped the new or- 
der would induce young men to vol- 
unteer for short-term training and 
Reserve duty under the Reserve 
Forces Act of 1955. 


IN BRIEF 


West Point Short on Cadets, Officials 
at the U.S. Military Academy at West 
Point say there are 500 vacancies in 
the academy's authorized strength. 
Representative Joe L. Evins (Dem., 
Tenn.), a member of West Point's 
Board of Visitors, blames the shortage 
on competition for “the best brains” by 
private industry, as well as by the 
Naval and Air Force academies. 

A recruiting campaign will be 
launched soon to spur lagging enroll- 
ments. Candidates for the academy 
must be between 17 and 22, citizens of 
the U.S., and meet high physical and 
educational requirements. 


U.S. Food to Cold-Wracked Europe. 
President Eisenhower has offered to 
send some of America’s surplus farm 
products to Western European nations 
that are the victims of the worst winter 
in that area in 50 years. Unusual cold 
waves and heavy snows have blanketed 
virtually every country in Western Eu- 
rope for the past month. Some have 
also suffered floods. More than 600 per- 
son’ have died. These disasters have 
sharply reduced anticipated crop har- 
vests throughout Europe. 


A Champ at 16. A 16-year-old girl 
from Ozone Park, N.Y., has dethroned 
the Olympic figure-skating champion. 
She is Carol Heiss, who defeated Olym- 
pic winner Tenley Albright for 
the world figure-skating championship 
at Garmisch-Partenkirchen, Germany. 
Miss Albright had won the Olympic 
title at Cortina d'Ampezzo, Italy, only a 
few weeks before. The men’s figure- 
skating title was won at Garmisch by 
Hayes Alan Jenkins, a studert from 
Colorado College and recent winner of 
the Olympic title. 


Rare Manuscripts Recovered. For 
the past 17 years, historians have la 
mented the disappearance of a large 
cullection of original manuscripts by the 
fampus German writer Heinrich Heine 
(1797-1856). They disappeared in 
Germany in 1939, at a time when many 
persons feared the manuscripts were in 
jeopardy because of the anti-Semitic 
policies of Germany's Hitler govern- 
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t. Heine was a Jew. However, it 
now been revealed that a German 
, Ernst Elster, shipped them 
Germany secretly in 1939 dis. 

as commercial papers. Since 

then the collection, a total of 3,702 
items, many in Heine’s own handwrit 
ing, has been in a bank vault in New 
York. The city of Dusseldorf, Germany, 
where Heine was born, has now bought 
the collection for a reported $50,000 


Formation of the Union. In answer to 
requests, the Government Printing Of 
fice has decided to reprint one of its 
biggest and most impressive volumes, 
Formation of the Unfen—a 1,115-page 
book. It contains the various records of 
conventions and congresses which pro 
duced the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the Articles of Confederation, and 
the Constitution. The book, originally 
printed in 1927, has sold 11,000 copies 
since then at $9.50 each. 


Death Penalty Axed in Britain, Op- 
ponents of capital punishment won a 
victory last week in the British House of 
Commons. A majority called on the gov- 
ernment to outlaw the death penalty. 
Prime Minister Sir Anthony Eden im- 
mediately suspended all executions, 
thus saving three condemned criminals 
from hanging. (In the U.S., capital pun- 
ishment has been abolished in Maine, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin, and except 
for rare cases in Michigan, North Da 
kota, and Rhode Island. See Forum 
Topic of the Week, May 4, 1955.) 


Stories in a Sentence 


A Government survey reveals that 
Uncle Sam owns 21.4 per cent of our 
nation’s entire land area, valued at 


$32,500,000,000. 


A panel of medical specialists, meet 
ing in New York, predicts that science 
will have conquered man’s most com 
mon ailment—the common cold—within 
five years. 


Quick Ma 
ON THE “ NEWS 


1, Identify: (a) Georgi Zhukov; (b) 
Francis Case; (c) Urho Kekkonen; (d) 
Carol Heiss; (e) Nikita Khrushchev 

2. Name two countries which bor 
der on each of the following: (a) Saudi 
Arabia; (b) Israel; (c) Finland. 

3. President Eisenhower vetoed the 
natural gas bill because: (a) he disap 
proved methods used by some persons 
to influence its passage; (b) Senator 
Case said bill would force increase in 
gas prices; (c) White House does not 
use gas. (Underline one.) 





ES 


A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


|. SCANDINAVIA 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 


4. All of the following are Scandi- 

navian countries, except 

1. Denmark, Norway, Sweden 

2. Finland, Iceland 

3. Norway,. Sweden, Finland 

4. Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia 

The Scandinavian countries are 

located in 

1. southern Europe 

2. the Middle East 

3. northern Europe 

4. the U. S. S. R. 

All of the following cities are 

found in Seandinavian coun- 

tries, except 

1. Bremen 

2. Copenhagen 

3. Oslo 

4. Stockholm 

The Nordie Council may be de- 

scribed best as a 

1. cabinet body 

2. advisory body to parliaments 
in Scandinavian countries 

3. super-parliament among 
Scandinavian countries 

4. northern flank of NATO 

in economic policy, the Middle 

Way refers to 

1. dictatorship of the workers 

2. democratic action in politics 

5. a. program between faseism 
and communism 

4. «a program between complete 
free enterprise and complete 
socialization , 

Scandinavian cooperation is 

characterized by all of the fol- 

lowing, except 

1. a single airline 

2. a single postal system 

8. a common labor market 


4. membership in NATO 


. PROBLEM AND CHALLENGE 


a. All of the following states are 
located in the deep South, 
except 
1. Alabama 
2. Georgia 
3. Mississippi 
4. Kentucky 

_b. The amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States 


which prohibits a state from 
denying to any person equal 
protection of the laws is the 
1. First Amendment 

2. Fifth Amendment 

3. Thirteenth Amendment 

4. Fourteenth Amendment 


». The “separate but equal” doc- 


trine of the U.S. Supreme Court 
was stated in the 

1. Plessy Case (1896) 

2. Sweatt Case (1950) 

3. Harlan dissent (1896) 

4. Desegregation decisions 


(1954) 


. Which of the following pairs is 


matched incorrectly? 

1. James O. Eastland — Missis- 
sippi Senator 

2. Averell Harriman—Governor 
of New York 

8. Herman Talmadge — Gover- 
nor of Georgia 

4, O. C, Carmichael—Governor 
of Alabama 


». The Chief Justice of the U. § 


Supreme Court who handed 

down the desegregation deci- 

sions of 1954 is 

1. Roger Taney 

2. Earl Warren 

8. Hugo Black 

4. Harlan Stone 

The term “Solid South” refers 

to the 

1. unity of the South on the 
segregation issue 

2. traditional Republican ma 
jority in the South 





U.S. PRODUCTION OF 
TELEVISION SETS 





1,750 
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3. traditional Democratic ma- 
jority in the South 

4. opposition of the South to 
public support of desegre- 
gated schools 


iil. READING A GRAPH 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place a “T” 
if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 
“NS” if there is not sufficient infor- 
mation in the graph on which to base 
a conclusion. 

__1. U. S. production of television 
sets increased steadily in the 
period 1947-1955. 

2. In 1950 U. S. production of tele- 

vision sets was over 7,000,000. 

. Between 1951 and 1952 UV. S. 
production of television sets in- 
creased by about 1,000. 

. The peak reached in U. S. pro- 

duction of television sets in 
1955 was due to the increased 
wages paid to the American 
wage-earner. 
Between 1947 and 1950 U. §$ 
production of television sets in- 
creased by more than 6,000,000 
sets per year. 


IV. INTERPRETING A MAP 


Open your magazines to the map of 
Scandinavia on page 11. On the line 
to the left of each of the following 
questions, write the correct answer. 


—__.____. 1. What term would 
you use to describe the topography 
of Norway? 


2. About how many 
miles is it on a direct flight from 
Copenhagen to Stockholm? 


8. What is the term 
we use to describe a land formation 
such as Denmark? 


4. Do natural barriers 
separate Norway from Sweden? 


tile __5. In what direction 
would you be going if you flew di- 
rectly from Helsinki to Copenhagen? 





WORDS IN THE NEWS 


Benelux (bén’é.liks) 
Carthaginian (kar’tha.jin'Lan) 
Copenhagen (k6’pén.ha’gén) 
Cyprus (si’ pris) 

Guatemala (gwi'té.mii‘la) 
Jutland (jit‘land) 

Kattegat (kat’é.gat) 
Luxembourg (lik’sém.barg) 
Maltese (mdl’téz) 

Nigeria .(ni.jér'l.a) 

Rhodes (rédz) 

Scandinavian (skAn‘di.na‘vi.an) 
Sicilian (st.sfl’ yin) 

Skagerrak (skig’ér.ak) 

Tunis (ti'nis) 

Viet Nam (vé.at niim) 
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By GENE CAESAR 


Walt wasn’t a track man ...to him it was running around in 
circles; he preferred to run and hunt through woodland cover 


‘Last 
Lap 


E WAS a scrub-oak farm kid, from 

some place at the end of the school- 
bus run. And he could have rum the 
four-minute mile. 

No one who saw him in action could 
ever have forgotten him—a good-look- 
ing kid with curly brown hair, and a 
build out of “Quo Vadis.” 

I was in the little town of Mapleton 
when I met him, doing everything but 
delivering the Mapleton Herald and 
dreaming of writing sports on a Detroit 
or Chicago paper, It was a Sunday 
afternoon in March, and I'd gone for a 
drive with Jim’Evers over some lonely 
backwoods roads. 

Jim Evers was coaching at Maple- 
ton High, and dreaming of a Class A 
school, 

“How am I supposed to make a 
showing with the material I can scrape 
up here?” Jim asked me. 

“Be quiet!” I interrupted him. 
“Hounds! Listen! Cut down this road!” 

Jim turned the car, still muttering. 
Something brown and furry shot across 
ahead of us. 

“That's a bobcat,” I told him, and 
then the pack went by. “Follow along,” 
I said. “If I can get a shot of that cat 
treed, I can free-lance it.” 

The dogs cut out and then sang 
“treed,” just short of the next mile 
section road, Jim waited in the cas 
while I started in after them. 

The bobcat was on the first limb of 
a big oak, and I flashed six bulbs do 
ing studies of his facial expressions. 
Then the kid got there 

He was surprised enough, but a po- 
lite kid. “Got all you want?” he asked 

“Yeah,” I said. The kid lifted a twen 
ty-two rifle, and dropped the cat to 
the dogs. “Bounty’s not much,” he ex 
plained, “but this one got in to the 
chickens.” 

“Come on out to the road, I want to 
get a shot of you, the cat, and the 
hounds together.” 


Reprinted by permission from Farm 
Journal. Copyright, 1954, by Farm Jour- 
nal, Inc 





I took that shot by the car, with 
Jim looking on, bored. 

“What's your name and address?” I 
asked him. 

“Walt,” he said. “Walt Kilian. My 
old man’s spread is over on the Town- 
line Road.” 

“I've seen you somewher 
Jim said from the car. 

“Maybe you go daneing at the Pines 
sometimes on Saturday nights. I sit in 
with the Maple River Boys quite a 
lot. Sing a little. Play guitar a little.” 


before,” 


He looked at Jim a minute, then moved , 


closer to the car. “Oh. You're Mr. 
Evers, the gym teacher. I go to school 
at Mapleton.” 

“Yes,” Jim said in a tired voice, “I'm 
Mr, Evers, the gym teacher.” 

“Well, Walt,” I said, “you really had 
that cat figured right, the way he'd 
circle and just where he'd tree.” 

The kid was surprised. “Cats don’t 
circle, Mister, You run a cat, you stick 
with the hounds and that’s it.” 

Jim spoke up. “You got here that 
quick when you were following those 
hounds? You got across that mile-sec- 
tion in a hurry.” 

“Not more in a hurry than the cat 
did,” 

“How far have you been running 
after those hounds?” Jim asked him. 

“They hit it off hot in the middle of 
that other section.” 

“Uh huh,” tim said. “Yeah. Boy, I 
want to see you run, Track practice 
starts in about three weeks. You be 
there.” 

“Well,” the kid said slowly, “I never 
_ figured on going out for track.” 


REMEMBER that day, windy and 
raw, and Jim's hopefuls jogging around 
that track, and Jim shouting: “Harring- 
ton! Kilian!” 

Jim turned to Walt. “I'm going to 
try you on the mile. That's four times 
around the track. I want you to try 
ind stay just behind Harrington for 
three laps. If you can pass him on the 
last one, go right ahead,” 

They bounded off on “Gol” and Kil- 
ian’s stride made me stare. He had a 
‘oticeable kick, and he was running 
early flat-footed. But there was some- 
hing sure and steady about him. 

They came by on seventy even, and 
noved out on the second lap. They 
nade the half at two-twenty-five and 
Valt was sticking tight. Then the third 
up. That's when you get that sense of 
wer with your second wind, 

They came by at three-forty-one, 
iad Jim yelled; “All right. Go now!” 
Kilian went by Harrington as easily 
ind neatly as one car passes another. 
He rounded the curve and finished a 
quarter-lap ahead. The watch said four- 
forty-two 


“Walt,” Jim told him later in the 
office, “1 believe, with a little work, you 
can win every race you run this sea- 
son. 

The kid looked troubled, maybe a 
little embarrassed, 

“I'm not sure that I like race-running. 
I've run that far hunting, and through 
cover where it was tougher—it’s dif- 
ferent when you're after something. 
Out here, you’re—you're not doing any- 
thing, or getting any place.” He red- 
dened when he said that. 

Jim wiped his face with his hand, 
then said quietly; “Look, Walt. You'd 
like to see Mapleton be Conference 
champ this year, wouldn’t you?” 

“Sure, but .. .” 

“You want to be a letterman, don’t 
you?” I came in. 

“Yeah,” he said doubtfully. 

We weren't getting through to the 
kid. But Jim hit the right note. 

“Look, kid, you intend going to col- 
lege?” 

“I don't really care to go myself, 
but the old man sorta figures oh me 
going. Been saving money for a long 
time.” 

“Walt,” I told him, “you make a 
name for yourself now as a track star.” 

Jim had the kid sold now, and he 
knew it. “But look, you talk it over 
with your dad, Track practice at four 
tomorrow.” 

Jim had his moment now, after four 
seasons Of disappointments. He taught 
the kid pace, timing. He worked him 
through wind sprints into a finish kick. 

Mapleton’s first meet was at Copper 
City. Walt Kilian came in at four-thir- 
ty-five, a quarter-lap ahead of the 
field. I got some good pictures to all 
the Detroit and Chicago sports editors. 

Mapleton was host to Lakeview, and 
the kid came in at four-thirty-three, 
with the long stretch of cinders reach- 
ing back to the next runner. 

Later I said to Jim: “Well, Coach, 
any Class A school boards knocking at 
your door yet?” 

He smiled. “Wait unti] the finals. 
Williams, down at Southern, is going 
to take that job at State Teacher's, I 
hear. We'll see.” 

“Don't think I'm missing anything 
this might throw my way,” I told him. 

“Woody,” he said then, “he’s got no 
competition, and he needs it!” 

“Walt had plenty left when he 
turned in that four-thirty-three,” I said. 

“We'd best get that record broken 
this Lawndale meet,” Jim said. “Then 
I won't have to worry about it at the 
regional and the state finals. I can 
tell the kid just to win his races then, 
and that'll be all.” 

Mapleton’s grandstand was jammed 
at that next meet. Lawndale was the 
biggest town in the conference, and I 
recognized athletic department men 


from both State and the U. of M. 

The whole town was turning out 
for track meets now. The little school 
band blared away, and the girls with 
gold beanies above their bangs cheered. 
And the kid ran a mile in four-twenty- 
six. 

Later, I had just started my car when 
I noticed the girl. She was waiting at 
the main field entrance. 

I remembered then that every time 
I'd seen Walt Kilian around the high 
school he'd been walking with this girl. 
I pulled up. 

“You must have missed him; the 
place is empty. Most likely Walt fig- 
ured you'd gone on-the bus,” I told 
her. “His coach prebably drove him 
home. Come on, I'll give you a ride.” 


Suz was silent as we started on the 
gravel road. I talked to her about 
Walt’s success, his prospects. 

“Might not be the coach that took 
him home,” she finally said. “Plenty 
of town girls are after him now.” 

I smiled. “I wouldn’t worry about 
that, honey.” 

“It was better when no one noticed 
him.” She laughed a little. “He used 
to get off with me at our place, sit and 
play his guitar for me while I fixed 
supper—every night after school.” 

“He's a fine boy.” 

She looked closely at me. “Do you 
think he should do this—run in these 
races?” 

“Sure,” and I went right back into 
the spiel about Walt’s plans. 

“He hates it.” She was speaking 
very rapidly now. “He doesn’t eat, and 
he doesn’t talk very much. He gets 
home late every night after practice. 
And he doesn’t want to go to college 
anyway.” 

She spoke with such a tone of final- 
ity that I didn’t answer. 

“He never plays his guitar any more,” 
she said, by way of proof and explan- 
ation, 

I spent a 
ing about w 
say. 

We .drove to Jordantown the next 
week, and watched Kilian turn in an- 
other mid-twenties mile. 

“Jim,” I asked that evening, “what 
kind of boy is Walt at practice?” 

“Why, the best! He does exactly as 
he’s told, never complains, Why?” 

“I wonder . . . whether we made a 
mistake.” And I told him everything 
the girl had said. 

Houghton Heights was host for the 
regional, and Walt Kilian dug away 
at the cinders for a four-twenty-five. 
Again, | remembered what his girl had 
said. 

Some boys are track men. When they 

(Continued on page 42) 


ood deal of time think- 
t that little girl had to 





NEA Service, Ine 
“We went together steady all winter 
—but now all he can think about is 
running ao mile in four minutes!” 


HOEVER said that March 

comes in like a lion knew 
what he was talking about! The 
March storms are boiling inside you 
and you're seeing red. 

What makes a girl angrier than 
being “taken for granted”—unless 
it’s being “stood up”? What makes 
a fellow madder than having people 
get mad at him for his dating 
strategy? What's the matter with 
everybody? But, hold on and take 
a second look. The matter may be 
you! Somewhere along the line you 
may have lost your ability to be un- 
derstanding and considerate. Think 
it over and check the advice below. 
Perhaps you can get March to go 
out like a lamb! 


Q. Tve been “going steady” for 
three months with a boy whom I like 
tremendously, but who takes me for 
granted. I've tried flirting with other 
boys, having my parents tell him I’m 
not home when he calls, and 've even 
talked to him about it. Nothing bothers 
him or convinces him. What shall I do? 


A. The obvious choice here—and 
obviously the one you don't want to 
make—is to stop “going steady.” The 
moment after you began “going 
steady,” you each began to feel you 
“owned” the other—the other's time 
and interests, as well as feelings. You 
expected Pete to devote additional 
time to pleasing you, much more than 
when you and he were just “going 
out.” Because an “understanding” was 
reached, you expected your relation- 
ship to be more constant. 

Pete didn’t. He could see no need 


By GAY HEAD 


for a change. On the other hand, his 
feeling of ownership led him to relax 
his romantic strategy with you. He 
knew you'd be around when he called, 
He assumed you'd be available for 
Saturday nights. 

You're both working at cross pur- 
poses. You're expecting too much of 
him. He's not expecting enough of him- 
self. 

If you weren't “going steady,” it 
would put him back on his toes. He'd 
have competition again and you'd 
probably have more attention. If he 
thought you were still fun to be with, 
he'd be more attentive. 

But he’s not even going to want to 
try, now or then, if you're becoming 
a demanding lass. Why should he give 
up his basketball games to take you 
to the movies? Why should you expect 
him to trade in those important all- 
boy sessions to. be with you? 

Knowing someone well often causes 
us to forget to be considerate of him. 
But that’s when consideration is most 
needed. 

Forget about your extra-curricular 
flirting or coyness when he calls, un- 
less you want him to forget your 
“going steady” relationship. 

To the boys: Nothing infuriates your 
steadies more than being taken for 
granted. If you don’t want them to 
tire of you, take those compliments 
and surprises and little considerations 
out of moth balls. 


Q. How can I date more than one 


' girl at a time? If I try to date more 


than one girl, I lose quite a few friends 
How can I avoid this and still date 
other girls? 


A. You've dated Jean two or three 
times. Then you decide to ask Paula 
out, Perhaps Jean gets hurt and tells 
her best friend who tells the boy she’s 
dating and—they all become angry 
with you, By dating Paula, you haven't 
meant to offend Jean, but there it is! 
How can a fellow play the field with- 
out offending the players? 

Either your friends are particularly 


sensitive or your tactics are wrong 
To find out where the trouble lies, 
ask yourself a few questions. Do you 
hand each date a line? Do you tell 
her she’s the “most adorable girl” you've 
been out with? Do you lead her on 
into believing she’s the one for you? 
If so, it’s no wonder you lose friends 
by taking out other girls! 

But if you're innocent of any 
“leading-on,” then your friends will 
have to accept your dating strategy. 
Tell one or two of the boys in the 
gang that you believe in getting to 
know lots of girls. Then play it cool 
with the ones you do date. You may 
be able to avoid misunderstandings. 


Q. When a boy stands you up, what 
should you do? Get angry at him or 
pretend it never happened? 


A. Hold your fire and find out what 
the trouble was! Maybe friend Bob 
had a flat tire or maybe he was sud 
denly taken ill. It could happen to 
anyone. Give him a chance to explain, 
particularly if this is the first time 
your friend Bob has failed to show 
up for a date. 

“But he should have telephoned,” 
you say. Of course, you're right. But 
maybe he has a convincing explana 
tion for that too. If he says he just 
couldn't get to a telephone by a rea 
sonable hour, be sympathetic, He'll 
appreciate your canfidence, And it cer 
tainly won't do any good to give him 
the impression that you doubt his word 

If Bob is a chronic offender, that's 
another matter. You'll want to keep it 
in mind the next time he asks you for 
a date. You'll probably agree that 
boys who are that undependable aren't 
worth waiting for. 

To the boys again: Whenever you're 
going to be late for a date—or miss it 
entirely—do everything you can to get 
word to the girl as soon as possible 
If you suddenly discover that you're 
short of cash and can't raise the money 
for the kind of date you've planned 
you have two choices, You can offer 
the girl a rain check for another eve 
ning. Or you can explain the situation 
and then settle on a date which won't 
cost much—watching TV or having a 
living-room platter session 
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IDEALS COME FIRST! 


By HERMAN lL. MASIN, Sports Editor 


JUR weeks have whooshed by since 

the Russians beat the skis off us in 
the Winter Olympics. Yet our republic 
still stands. Our Democrats and Repub- 
licans are still trading left jabs, Ken- 
\ucky is still growing honorary colonels, 
ind Pittsburgh is still last in the Na- 
tional League. 

Some of our worry-warts thought 
things would be different, Judging by 
all the articles they wroté prior to the 
Olympics, they figured that a Russian 
victory would produce a national disas- 
ter. They saw Montana fleeing to Ice- 
land, the Dodgers moving their night 
games to Omsk, and little children shift- 
ing from Robin Hood to Karl Marx. 

Nothing of the sort has happened. 
We competed in an international meet 
and didn’t score as many points as 
some of the other guys. So what? 
Who's gonna make a Federal case out 
of it? Does it prove that we're weak, 
weary, and wanting in muscle? And 
that a nation that can’t defend a bob- 
sled title can hardly be expected to de- 
fend the free world? 

This is the sort of stuff we've been 
reading the past few months, and we 
think it’s ridiculous. If we can’t enter 
an internationa] meet without trembling 
over the political consequences of a 
defeat, then we shouldn't be compet- 
ing in the first place. 

All of us should try to keep our 
sanity and sensibility, Let's try to re- 
member that the Olympics is a friendly 
competition where participation, NOT 
winning, is the important thing. 

That doesn't mean we shouldn't try 
our darndest to win, It does mean that 
we shouldn't expect to win every time, 
and that when we do lose we should 
do it calmly and graciously. That's the 
tradition of American sport, and we 
have a right to feel proud of it. 

We're not avoiding the puzzling 
problem of modern competition. On the 
one hand, you have the nations—like us 

who hew to the purely amateur Olym- 
pic ideal. And on the other hand you 
have the nations like Russia, who's been 
spending millions of government rubles 
on the subsidizing and training of ath- 
letes. 

So what are we to do? Do we (1) 
refuse to compete against such nations; 
(2) adopt the same government train- 
ing program; or (3) continue to observe 
the amateur ideal? 

We're all for point No, 3—following 


the amateur ideal. That's the American 
tradition and the Olympic tradition, 
and if we let it die the Olympics will 
die with it. 

Can Uncle Sam continue to be suc- 
cessful with an amateur policy? You 
betcha! We'll win anything we care 
enough about to win. In the events that 
really count—the men’s track and field 
competition—we'll continue to show 
our heels to the rest of the world. 

Want to bet that the Russians don’t 
win more than four events in the 1956 
men’s track and field competition? 


Best Bets for ‘56 


Right now, here are Uncle Sam's 


“best bets” for gold medals at the 1956* 


Olympics in Australia, 

Sprints; Bobby Morrow (Abilene 
Christian), Jim Golliday (Northwest- 
ern), Dave Sime (Duke), Rod Richard 
(Armed Forces). 

Quarter-Mile; Charlie Jenkins (Vil- 
lanova), J. W. Mashburn (Oklahoma 
A. & M.), Lou Jones (Armed Forces), 
Jim Lea (Armed Forces). 

Half-Mile: Arnie Sowell (Pittsburgh), 
Tom Courtney (Fordham), Lon Spur- 
rier (Armed Forces). , 

Hurdles: Milt Campbell (Indiana), 
Lee Calhoun (North Carolina College), 
Willard Thomson (Illinois), Josh Cul- 
breath (Morgan State). 

Pole Vault: Bob Richards (Los At. 
geles A. C.), Don Bragg (Villanova). 

Shot Put: Parry O’Brien (Armed 
Forces). 

High Jump: Ernie Shelton (USC), 
Charlie Dumas (Compton), Phil Reavis 
(Villanova). 

Broad Jump: Greg Bell (Indiana), 
Ress Range (Armed Forces), John Ben- 
nett (Armed Forces). 

Javelin: Bud Held (San Francisco 
O.C.), Cy Young (San Franciseo O. C.), 
Bill Miller. 

Hammer 
A. A), 

Discus: Fortune Gordien (Los An- 
geles A, C.), Parry O’Brien (Armed 
Forces). , 

Decathlon: Milt Campbell (Indiana), 
Kafer Johnson (UCLA). 

Relays: Any combination of our 
sprinters and quarter-milers will win 
both Olympic relay events—400 meters 
and 1,600 meters. 

And you can’t count out several of 
our 1952 Olympic winners. either. If 
Andy Stanfield (sprints), Jack Davis 


Harold Connolly (Boston 
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Ernie Shelton, 6 ft. 11% in. high jumper. 


Sowell, world’s crack half-miler. 
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Parry O'Brien, tops in the shot put. 


(hurdles), Mal Whitfield (half mile), 
Harrison Dillard (hurdles), and Horace 
Ashenfelter (steeplechase) can get into 
shape again, any one of them—or all! 
might repeat in "56. 

Another thing to remember is that 
by the time competition rolls around in 
November, at least a half dozen other 
great athletes will be added to our list. 
A let of “unknowns” always pop up at 
the last minute. 





After Graduation 


GET INTO THE WORLD'S 
LARGEST BUSINESS 





THE U.S. AIR FORCE 


Buying equipment and supplies for the 
U.S. Air Force is a multi-billion dollar a 
year business: the largest in the world, in 
fact. More than a million items are needed 
to keep our Air Force effective and combat 
ready. The buying program is geared to an 
expanding Air Force; an Air Force of 137 
wings. Like all big business, the Air Force 
eeds trained men to do the procurement 
and purchasing jobs. 

If you are interested in learning business 
administration, you'll have a chance as an 
Airman, to gain valuable experience in such 
interesting fields as procurement, adminis- 
tration, information, personnel and ac- 
counting. For a young man with business 
ambitions, there is no better training. Plan 
now —see your local Air Force recruiter or 
write for a free booklet outlining your op- 
portunities as an Airman. 


You Go Places Faster In 
The U. S. Air Force 


PASTE COUPON ON POSTCARD 


YOU MAY HAVE : and mail to 
AIRMAN RECRUITING INFORMATION BRANCH 


THE OPPORTUNITIES ; = 0x20 


WRIGHT-PATTERSON AFB, OHIO 


Please send more information on my opportunities 


FO R VA LUAB LE | for enlisting in the U. S. Air Force. | am between the 


ages of 17-34 and reside in U.S.A. or possessions. 


BUSINESS me ORS 
TRAINING : Address. 





The Last Lap 


(Continued from page 38) 


crows that finish line maybe you can 
see all the pain and exhaustion in the 
world on their faces, It doesn’t mat- 
ter, because they still love it. 

But on: Walt Kilian’s face you saw 
only distaste for what he was doing. 

That was on my mind when I saw 
Jim after the meet and said, “I didn’t 
use the Graphics today. I'm getting 
off the kid’s back—we're forcing him 
to do something he hates, to get him 
something he doesn't want.” 

When Jim finally spoke his voice 
was quiet and tight. “Woody, I see 
the same things you do.” He got up 
and went suddenly to the office door 
and opened it. “Send Kilian here,” he 
said to someone. 

I tried to see Jim's face, but he 
turned his back on me until pretty 
soon the kid came in. 

“You're not going to the State, Walt. 
Jim's voice sounded very strange. 

“Huh? But you told me. .” 

“I know. Forget what I told you. 
If you want to go to college, work 
two or three years after you get out 
of school.” 

It was some time before the” kid 
spoke, “I've got to run in the State 
now,” he said. “The kids at school ex- 
pect it,” 


” 


Tunr ran the State on campus at 
East Lansing. I stood on the grass at 
the edge of that cinder oval, and 
watched the kids dash, pace, jump, 
swing up at the bar on a pole, flex 
their muscles, 

The meet was nearly finished when 
Jim came over to me. 

“Woody, we're going to win a State 
Meet, the first for this school.. Lake- 
view's got four points on us, but they 
haven't got a chance of plating in the 
mile, and that’s left. Ferman of Blacks- 
ville and Ridges of Kenyon will fight 
it ou for second, and they've each got 
a point on us now.” 

“That's fine, Jim.” 

He gripped my arm. “And I've told 
Walt, definitely, to just win this last 
race~—this one last race.” 

I didn’t answer, because the mega- 
phone barked: Last call for milers! 

The whole state knew who Walt 
Kilian was. The cheering swelled up 
and up, and a band started to play. 

Walt moved up to crouch at his 
mark—he did exactly as he was told. 
He stayed ahead and that was all. The 
thrill wasn't there. 

But he didn’t disappoint the crowd. 
They got their excitement. It happened 
in the first curve of the last lap. That 
corner was the finish line for the dashes, 


and they'd piled the hurdles there, 
just inside the pole, after the two-hun- 
dred-yard lows had been run. A bunch 
of grade-school kids had climbed up 
on the pile to watch the race. 

Walt was about ten yards away when 
the pile came down, The kids jumped 
and the hurdles slid out on the track. 
Walt tried to stop, tripped, and went 
sprawling in the cinders. A big gasp 
came from the crowd, then silence. 

He twisted and just lay there as 
Ridges and Ferman went by him—then 
another boy. He lifted his head and 
pushed to his knees as the field went 
by, bunching out to miss him. 

He crouched for a split-second, his 
hands in the cinders, and took a quick 
look around the curve—at Ridges and 
Ferman, far away and going farther 
in a hurry. Then he shot out like a 
dash man at the starting line. . 

The kid was sprinting, sprinting on 
the last lap of a mile. He was back 
with the field at the next corner, then 
moving up steadily, far on the outside, 
all down the back stretch. Before he 
reached the third curve he was out of 
the field, with only three men ahead. 
And the crowd was going insane. 

He passed a boy at the head of the 
finish stretch, swinging wide and stay- 
ing wide, still sprinting as he bore 
down on the two ahead. Everyone was 
crowding up. He caught Ferman, then 
Ridges, less than ten yards from the 
line. Then his style went to pieces and 
his body went limp and I heard Jim 
yell “Get your head back!” But the 
kid’s momentum carried him across. 

They caught him just before he hit 
the cinders, and then helped him to 
the locker room. 


W. pulled into Mapleton very late 
that night, a tired and happy bunch, 
and started the task of driving the boys 
home. On a rutted dirt road, miles 
deep in the forest; Jim stuck out his 
hand to the boy. 

“We'll see you, Walt. Woody and 
I'll drop out to the Pines one of these 
nights to hear the Maple River Boys.” 

“Sure,” 1 said. “We'll do that.” 

So the kid stepped out of the car. 
And that was it. 

I started the car. 

Then, “You know something, Jim? 


‘You'll get your Class A school, and 


probably this fall. You proved some- 
thing this spring, didn’t you?” 

He said nothing to me. 

“And he could have done it. He 
could have broken that four miriutes 
—in a few years.” 

There was only silence. 

“You know something else, Jim? 
You're not such a terribly bad guy.” 

He turned and stared at me. 

“Look . . . I really don’t want to 
talk about it, you know.” 


Forum Topic 
(Continued from page 9) 


many spot-questions. When we have a 
test, we have to answer in essay style. 
Sometimes one question will take a 
whole hour. Over here a student is 
given 20 questions. One of them may 
be: “Who wrote Hamlet—Shakespeare 
or Marlowe?” You just have to make 
a spot guess—and you have a 50-50 
chance. In my school, you'd probably 
get a question like: “Discuss how the 
Renaissance has affected our modern 
lives.” Our exams make you think. 
And it’s not easy to cheat when you 
have essay questions. 


Independent Thinking 


Johan: 1 agree. American exams are 
just a lot of memorized facts. A stu- 
dent is not made to do independent 
thinking. I don’t think this helps raise 
intellectual standards. Again it’s the re- 
sult of over-socialization of your high 
schools. 

Elizabeth: American students don’t 
deal with ideas as much as we do. 

Salih (Turkey): In Turkey I have 
many subjects which I have not seen 
here—like philosophy, logic, psycholo- 
gy, geology... . 

Johan: 1 also think American stu- 
dents are quite badly informed about 
the rest of the world. 

Yolanda (Guatemala): 1 notice that 
Americans study something about 
North America and South America— 
but not Central America. Some I 
talked to don’t even know where Gua- 
temala is. 


Americans Misinformed? 


Elizabeth: 1 found that most Amer- 
ican students were under the impres- 
sion that Australia was overrun with 
kangaroos and that’s about all. 

Johan: And 1 have been accused in 
every school I have visited of being a 
Communist because’ we have in Nor- 
way what is called a socialist govern- 
ment. | would appreciate it if Amer- 
icans would get to know the difference 
between communism and_ socialism. 
They are not the same thing. 

Moderator: Our time is up, I'm sorry 
to say. Is there any final thing one of 
you would like to say? 

Kaarina (Finland); Yes. 1 think that 
American teen-agers have more free- 
dom than teen-agers in any other coun- 
try. Sometimes it seems to me it is the 
most wonderful thing in the world to 
have this freedom. But sometimes I am 
not sure. Freedom carries certain re- 
sponsibilities. And I think we will 
have to see more schools and more 
students before we can say whether 
American students use their freedom 
wisely. 
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A new 
Remington 





Now in decorator 
colors 


DESERT SAGE 
MIST GREEN 
WHITE SAND 
FRENCH GRAY 


More and more discriminating students are dis- 
covering why the Remington Quiet-riter is the 
best portable available today. First, there are the 
practical aspects —the full 44-key, 88-character 
keyboard as on the latest office typewriters, the 
exclusive “Miracle Tab” that sets and clears tab 
stops so quickly and easily, the simplified ribbon 
changer and super-strength frame...and so many 
other superb features! 

And then, of course there’s styling. Once again 
the Quiet-riter stars! Clean-cut, classic lines have 


. 
Ask your dealer about these terms and down payment, if any. 


A new 
Kemington 
OM eye anc 


Up To 
38% 
~ Better Grades 


the sweep and symmetry of a sculptured master- 
piece; distinctive, soft-hued colors reflect the finest 
in decorator taste; and the new carrying case, 80 
handsomely designed, matches the smartest, most 
modern luggage. 

And last, but not least, research has proved that 
students who use typewriters get up to 38% better 
grades. Make a study of the various portables 
available. You'll see why the Remington Quiet- 
riter is, without question, at the head of the class! 





WHAT DID SHE DO 


TO HER HAIR? 


... She used Tweed 
Spray Hair Net to keep 
it exactly as she 
wants it...all day long! 
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IT SETS! IT SCENTS! 
IT SAVES YOUR WAVE! 


In Beautiful, Only 1 eg Available at Drug and 
Feminine Giass ruse Department Stores 


See Dennis James in his popular TV | 


show, “CHANCE OF A LIFETIME" 





The March Winds Blow! 


By Bobbi Dale and Katheryne Williams, Vernon (Tex.) H. S$. 


*® Starred words refer to March 
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. March 17 is celebrated as St. 
se SO 
Opposite of yes 
Ty and behold! 
A quick, lively dance. 
. Familiar name for mother 
. The total surface of a plane or 
solid figure 
~ SDE in Oklahoma! 
. To coagulate, or thicken. 
. Ground, 
. A musical composition. 
. “Beware the of March!” 
. Precious stone for October 
. Common name for a dog 
ne entered the Union on March 
1, 1867, as the 37th state (abbr.). 
.. The target used in bowling 
32. Opposite of she 
8. Each (abbr.) 
5. The “Peninsula State” which en- 
tered the Union on March 3, 1845 





Flying Slind 

It rained hard. The windshield was 
sprayed with muddy water and the car 
narrowly escaped several coilisions 

“Wouldn't it be a good idea to stop 
and wipe the windshield?” asked the 
anxious passenger. 

“Wouldn't help,” replied the driver, 
“I left my glasses at home.” 


Pensacola Gosport 


Article before words starting with 
a vowel 
Also. 


. Not well. 


Company (abbr.) 
Scouts founded on 


March 12, 1912. 


German spelling for city of 
Cologne 

Seventh President, born on 
March 15, 1767 


11. George (abbr.) 


Modern Language Association 


(abbr.) 


3. Fourth President, born on 


March 16, 1751 
Near 
Elevated railroad. 

__. Door Treaty” with Japan 
was signed on March 31, 1854 
Seize or arrest (slang) 

Glucinum (abbr.). 
Kipling wrote a famous poewth 
about this conjunction. 


. A quick swim. ¢ 
. To prepare for publication. 
. A northern constellation that has 


the shape of a lion. 


. Hawaiian garland of flowers worn 


around neck. 
initials of Revolutionary War gen 
eral who had nickname of Light 
Horse Harry. 


. Advertisement (abbr.) 
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America Faces 
(Continued from page 15) 


factors: (1) the “Solid South”; and (2) 
the Negro vote. Let us examine each of 
these more closely: 
1. The “Solid South” 

By tradition, Southern states vote 
Democratic. The 1952 election, when 
some of the Southern states went to 
Eisenhower, was a rare exception. The 
South usually gives a Democratic Presi- 
dential candidate the hard core of the 
electoral votes he needs. Correspond- 
ingly, Southern delegates to the 
Democratic national convention can 
sometimes block the nomination of can- 
didates they do not like. 

2. The Negro Vote 

Some states with large electoral votes 

New York, Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, California, Michigan—have large 
numbers of Negro voters. In a close 
election the Negro vote thus could be 
decisive. 

This is a Presidential election year. 
The segregation issue already figures 
in the campaign. Specifically, the ques- 
tion is tied up with action in Congress 
on Federal aid to education. Both 
parties strongly favor Federal aid to 
states for construction of badly-needed 
schools. But Representative Adam 





Perfect Flash Pictures with 
the Famous KAL-Q-LATOR 
on the 


Serser flash 


pictures — easier! 


© Kalert—the only flash 
unit with the built-in KAL- 
Q@-LATOR so you won't be 
gvessing how te set the 


only $995 for mest cameras! 


it—buy it at your favorite 
camera store! 
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Clayton Powell, Democrat of New York 
and a Negro, proposes to tie the school 
program to desegregation. He would 
deny Federal aid to states or districts 
which maintain school segregation. 

Representative Powell has been 
asked to withhold his amendment by 
Administration leaders, by backers of 
the school aid bill, by Adlai Stevenson, 
and by leaders of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor and Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations (A.F.L.-C.LO.). 
However, if the amendment comes to a 
vote in the House, leaders in Congress 
predict it will pass, largely because of 
the sentiment in the home states of 
many Congressmen and the need of 
some Congressmen to satisfy Negro con- 
stituents in their districts. Leaders also 
predict. a filibuster by Southern Sena- 
tors. This filibuster would block not only 
the Powell amendment but also the 
school aid program. 


Federal Aid Program 


Early in February N.A.A.C.P. lead- 
ers questioned Democratic Presidential 
hopefuls on the Powell Amendment to 
the Federal aid program. 

Senator Estes Kefauver of Tennessee 
said his attitude on the Powell Amend 
ment would depend on how it was 
written and how it would affect the 
school-building program. 

Gov. Averell Harriman of New York 
backed the Powell Amendment. He 
said: “I think the Executive Branch of 
the Government should see to it that 
the orders and the decisions of the Su- 
oreme Court are enforced.” 

Adlai Stevenson said he was against 
the Powell Amendment because it 
would hinder school construction. He 
also said: “Certainly we will not im- 
prove the present condition or future 
prospects of any Negro citizen by co- 
ercive Federal action that will arm the 
extremists and disarm the men of good- 
will in the South...True integration 
requires ...a change in the hearts and 
minds of men. No child can be properly 
educated in a hostile atmosphere.” 

President Eisenhower has also taken 
a moderate approach on the issue. De- 
segregation, he has said, must be 
worked out by the courts and states. 

Most political observers fear that it 
will be difficult to keep the issue of seg- 
regation out of the 1956 Presidential 
campaign. But Walter Lippmann, news- 
paper columnist, reminds us that “the 
question can divide the country dan- 
gerously ... Success in putting into ef- 
fect the principle of the [Supreme 
Court] decision requires a program 
which must vary with local conditions. 

. The temptation to play politics with 
passions is almost overpowering. [But] 
let us stop and think before we let ir- 
responsible politicians push us into the 
whirlpool.” 





IN Enading, TOO, THERE'S 


On sketches and drawings, the lines you erase 

ore just as important as the lines you retain. 
Here are your best bets from Weldon Roberts 
for neatness; most exacting erasing techniques: 


ARTEX—Soft white 
1 No | pencil eraser for 
yn practice! drawing 

” 7 


arts ond drafting. 
ge 


HEXO CLEANER — Soff pink 
eraser and “cleaner” for broad 
surfaces; drawing and tracing 
popers, tracing cloth, canvas. 


DOUGH — Kneadable SUEDE — For erasing 
to any shape for ink lines on drawing 
erasing charcoal and and tracing paper, 
pencil drawings tracing cloth 

See them all at your stationer’s 
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1509 Maple St, Scranton 5, Pa. 


STUDY ART IN CALIFORNIA 


Learn from 
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“iA i“ “Tops, don't miss 


i iTHE BOLD AND THE BRAVE. 


(RKO. Produced by Hal E. Chester. 
Directed by Lewis R. Foster.) 


This unusual war story is a “sleeper,” 
an unpretentious little production that 
is going to surprise everyone, Wéndel] 
Corey, Mickey Rooney, and Don Tay 
lor are buddies in the Italian campaign 
during World War IL. Taylor, the ser- 
geant of the outfit, has been brought 
up to hate lots of things, including 
the idea of love. When he discovers 
that his comrades don’t share his feel- 


ings, he even begins to hate them. The - 


climax wonderfully captures the sensa- 
tion of being under fire. The film’s 
acting honors go to Mickey Rooney 
who gives the performance of his ca- 
reer. 


MiiMDOCTOR AT SEA. (Republic. 
Produced by Betty Box. Directed by 
Ralph Thomas.) 


If you saw Doctor in the House,. 


idea of the kind of 
comedy to expect from this British- 
made sequel. Amiable Dirk Bogarde, 
fresh out of medical school, decides 
he would like to try a life at sea, He 
ships out for the tropics on a tramp 
steamer presided over by bearded, 
bellowing James Robertson Justice. 
Patching up the bizarre ailments of the 
crew, the young medic has his hands 
full. Then pretty Brigitte Bardot comes 
aboard, and his troubles are multiplied. 
The captain can’t stand women! It’s 
all good fun, and the Technicolor is 
gorgeous. 


you have some 


Mi iRANSOMI (M-G-M. Produced 
by Nicholas Nayfack. Directed by 


Alex Segal.) 
When the little son of Glenn Ford 


Wi “Good. 





ry name ? 


FLUTES. 


4 ‘PICCOLO 





Wi Fair Save your money. 


and Donna Reed is kidnapped and 
held for a half-a-million dollars ransom, 
the distraught father has a fearsome 
decision to make. He might pay the 
money and possibly never see his boy 
again. Or he might refuse to pay. The 
police tell him there is no certainty 
the boy will be returned either way. 

Ford takes a courageous stand, and 
it is his explanation of why he will not 
pay blood money that makes Ransom! 
far more than just another crime pic- 
ture. The performances are excellent, 
the picture’ grim but fascinating. 


“1” MIRACLE IN THE RAIN. (Warners. 
Produced by Frank P. Rosenberg. 
Directed by Rudolph Mate.) 


Here is a sentimental tear-jerker 
that you will either like a lot or dislike 
strongly. Jane Wyman, a drab secre- 
tary, falls in love with Van Johnson, 
a soldier just about to leave for combat. 
Van dies in action, but Jane goes on 
believing that some day he will return 
to her. He does—and the way he re 
turns is the “miracle” of the title. If 
you don’t believe in it, though, the 
chances are that you'll find this a long, 
somber, and terribly talky little picture. 


“THE STEEL JUNGLE. (Warners. 
Produced by David Wéisbart. Writ- 
ten and directed by Walter Doniger.) 


Perry Lopez makes his first film ap- 
pearance in this shop-worn prison 
story. He plays a bookie whose ar- 
rogance and temper land him in jail. 
The prison psychiatrist finally breaks 
through his stony reserve. Lopez, kept 
sprinting by the script, proves he is a 
better runner than an actor. 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Mii Tops, don’t miss. i “Good. 
i Pair. “Save your money. 
Drama-—(D) Musical—-(M); Doew 
mentary—(Y) Western—(W) 
47H Oklahomal (M); Quentin Dur- 
ward (D); Trial (D); Romeo and Juliet 
(D); Marty (D); The African Lion (Y); 
The Great Adventure (Y); Man with the 

Gun (W). 

wiwMy Sister Eileen (M); The Left 
Hand of God (D); Ransom (D), 
“The Benny Goodman Story (D); For- 
ever, Darling (C); The Court-Martial of 
Billy Mitchell (D); Kismet (M); Moon- 
fleet (D); Land of Fury (D). 

Running Wild (D); Texas Lady (D). 


Comedy —(C) 
Animated Cartoon—(A); 





The Pay-off 


Two figure conscious secretaries had 
a wager as to who could lose the most 
weight in three weeks. They fasted ser- 
iously the allotted time, but of course, 
there could be only one winner. The 
loser reluctantly paid off and asked: 
“What are you going to do with the 
money?” 

The winner grabbed it, grabbed her 
hat, and hurried away, saying, “I’m go- 
ing to buy me a whole apple pie a la 


mode—right now!” 
Wall Street Journal 


The Last Straw 

An experienced copy writer 
commissioned to write a travel booklet 
about Holland. The head of the agen- 
cy studied the result and remarked: 
“Nice work on the tulips, Edam cheeses 
and windmills, but you've forgotten all 
about the lad who saved the country 
by keeping his finger in a hole in the 
dike until help came along. There’s one 


kid who really needs a plug!” 
Bennett Cerf in This Week 


was 


Oh—h—h—-h 

“Miss Smith, | may say that you are 
a beautiful girl,” the boss commented. 

“Thank you, sir,” said the typist, 
blushing. 

“You dress well, voice is well 
modulated, your deportment is good.” 

“You really don’t have to compliment 
me so highly, sir,” she protested. 

“Oh, I’m just putting you in a cheer- 
ful frame of mind before taking up your 


punctuation and spelling.” 
Pensacola Gosport 


your 


Parliamentary Practice 
Bill: “Very few women have any 
knowledge of parliamentary law.” 
Joe: “You don’t know my wife. She's 
been speaker of the house for twenty- 
five years.” 


A Doctor in the House? 


Father: “Yes, you can ask a question, 
but make it short.” 

Small son: “Well, when a doctor gets 
sick and another doctor doctors him, 
does the doctor doing the doctoring 
have to doctor the doctor the way the 
doctor being doctored wants to be doc- 
tored, or does the doctor doing the doc- 
toring of the doctor doctér as he wants 
to doctor?” 


Doggonit ! 


There was a loud knock on the door, 
The doctor, who had just settled him- 
self for a nap, got up. “What is it?” he 
asked the man at the door. 

“I've been bitten by a dog,” said the 
man unhappily. 

“Well, don’t you know that my hours 
of consultation are between twelve and 
three?” 

“Yes,” groaned the patient, “but the 
dog didn’t know. He bit at twenty to 
four.” 


Cinderella Was Wrong 


I'm not mean 
Or discreet, 
But you can’t tell a Queen 


By the size of her feet. 
Wood Wind 


No Discrimination 


A woman with a dog was preparing 
to board a train. “I suppose,” she said 
to the train conductor, “if I pay fare 
for my dog, he will be treated the same 
as other passengers and be allowed to 
occupy a seat.” 
the conductor 
replied politely, “he will be treated the 
same as other passengers, and can oc- 
cupy a seat, provided he does not put 
his feet on it.” 


“Of course, madam,” 
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Get the Idea? 


Two teen-agers in the second row of 
the theatre were much more interested 
in each other's conversation than in the 
movie. A man behind them took about 
as much of the annoyance as he could 
Finally he leaned forward, and touch 
ing one of the offenders on the shoul 
der, said: “Would you mind repeating 
that last remark? They are making so 
much noise on the stage that I didn’t 
quite get it.” 

Home Folks 











J. Paul Sheedy* Was Up A Tree Till 
Wildroot Cream-Oil Cave Him Confidence 





"Gorilla my dreams, | love you” sang Sheedy outside his Sweetie’s 
window. But she was playing it cagey. “Get lost, Gargantua,” she 
said. “I've seen better heads on coconuts.” Then Sheedy got wise to 
Wildroot Cream -Oil. Now he has confidence in his ape-earance be- 
cause Wildroot keeps his hair handsome and healthy looking, neat 
but wot greasy. Contains heart of Lanolin, Nature's finest hair and 


scalp conditioner. So don’t monkey around with messy hair. Get 
Wildroot Cream-Oil in bottles or unbreakable tubes. 
Wildroot every day and you Congo wrong. 


* of 131 Se. Harris Hill Rd, Williamoville, N.Y 
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Cus Fageinating Facts sue 





4g OF THE 
apelin 


BANANAS ARE RUSHED TO THE 
U.S.IN AIR-CONDITIONED SHIPS 
WITH A MINIMUM OF HANDLING _ 
TO MAKE SURE THEY REACH YOU™=s 
AT THE PEAK OF GOODNESS. 


THERE IS NO WOOD IN A BANANA 
“TREE"~SO IT IS NOT REALLY A TREE 


AT ALL! ITS MORE CORRECTLY CALLED 
A PLANT AND CONTAINS 85 % WATER 


ty 


GIA LOWER 
EACH BANANA PLANT PRODUCES A SINGLE 
PURPLE AND YELLOW FLOWER WHICH DEVELOPS 
INTO A BUNCH OF BANANAS MADE UP OF 8 TO . 
12 CLUSTERS OR"HANDS. A MEDIUM-SIZED 
9-HAND BUNCH WEIGHS ABOUT 65 POUNDS! 


FREE BOOK! 
United Fruit Company, Dept. 58A, Mount Vernon 10, N. Y. 
"HOW TO BE TOPS IN YOUR TEENS” 


Please send me, free of charge, a copy of your book “How 10 
Be Tops in Your Teens.” 
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How to 


Sound Out Your Shakespeare 


“..Screw your courage to the sticking-place, And well not fail...” 


OR as long as I can remember, 

students have viewed prospects of 
studying Shakespeare with a nameless 
dread approaching that of Macbeth’s 
on his unsteady climb to the slaughter 
of Duncan, 

Once faced with the problem of 
making Shakespeare “interesting,” how 
does the teacher go about allaying 
fear and creating a confident, healthy 
outlook? How can students be made 
to relax and enjoy the powerful writing 
of Shakespeare? In studying Macbeth, 
the play probably 
by our senior high schools, I have 
found the following method highly 
successful. 

STEP I: I begin with a delineation 
of the general plot, emphasizing the 
blood and thunder aspect of the story 
with its witches, ghosts, murders, and 
guilt-stricken consciences 
the simplicity of the plot. 

Next I give brief 
characters, pointing out the 


most widely used 


I also stress 


descriptions of 
“tragic 
teaches English at 


H.S 


Bernard Lazar 
Fort Plain (N. Y.) 


Boys in your Shakespeare class might enjoy making scale 
models of Elizabethan theatres. This is the famous Globe. 


By BERNARD LAZAR 


flaw” in Macbeth’s character—his driv- 
ing ambition and excessive pride. | 
also discuss Lady Macbeth’s influence 
on her husband and the 
strength of her personality. This back 
ground material gives the student some- 
thing to look for in the play. When 
he begins to read and discover these 


supposed 


points, he acquires a real feeling of 
accomplishment and _ satisfaction. He 
also enjoys Shakespeare in terms of 
finding him “so easy.” 

STEP Il: After giving background 
material (which also with the 
Shakespearean theatre) I present the 
full-length drama on records (The Old 
Vic Players). 

At the end of the play we hold 
concepts 


deals 


roundtable discussions: new 
of motivations, insights into character, 
and personality 

STEP III: At this point, I feel that 
my students are ready for active read- 
ing. The assignments that I give fall 
into sequences of convenient length. 
For example ACT I. Scenes 1-3; 
Scenes 4-7. ACT IL: Scenes 1-4 (en- 
tire act). ACT III: Scenes 1-3; Scenes 


Macbeth 


4-6. ACT IV: Scenes 1-2. ACT V;: 
Scenes 1-3; Scenes 4-5. 

An important phase of the reading 
assignment is the students’ oral inter 
pretation of important scenes, We act 
out these dominant scenes in class, 
then return to the records to compare 
our interpretation with the Old Vic's 
I find that acting out the parts fixes 
the characters in the students’ minds 

In addition to our classroom study, 
I offer extra credit Boys 
interested in shop can build a seale 
model “Globe” or “Fortune” Eliza 
bethan theatre. with artistic 
ability can sketch the major characters 
in Macheth careful scrutiny of 
the text. Girls majoring in homemaking 
can dress dolls in Elizabethan style. 
Those interested in writing can adapt 
Macbeth into a modern language play, 
movie, or television seript 
terested in can 


assignments. 


Those 


from 


Those in 
research investigate 
such topics as “Shakespeare’s England,” 
“The Shakespearean Theatre,” “The 
Life of Shakespeare.” Some of these 
extra credit assignments should be due 


before reading begins Turn page) 


Girls majoring in homemaking can dress dolls in Eliza- 
bethan costume. Shakespeare recordings are enjoyed by all. 
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The results of our class project, 
even though it took a little longer 
than the average high school study of 
Shakespeare, were well worth our time 
and effort. Some students go on to 
ead other Shakespearean plays for 
book reports. Others, not so ambitious, 
are still hearty in their praise of a 
play which has been purported to be 
hard to understand, dull, and uninter- 
esting, As a teacher, I find my work 
easier and the results much better. 

Recordings of Shakespearean plays: 

Hamiet—John Gielgud, Victor LM- 
6007; John Barrymore, Audio Rarities 
2201, Hamuier; Macseru; 127m Nicur; 
Ricnanp Ill—John Barrymore, Audio 
Rarities 2280; John Barrymore, Vol. 2, 
Audio Rarities 2281. 

Henny VIII ~ Thorndike, 
Truman, Lond, LL-578. 

Jutsus Cagsan—Welles, Cotten, Hol- 
land, Gabel, Coulouris, Entre EL-52; 
Hewlett, Michael, Truman, Cast, Lond. 
LLP-415; Brando, Mason, Gielgud, 
Calhern, Garson, Kerr, O’Brien, MGM 
E-3033., 

Kine Lean—(excerpts) Brattle Thea- 
tre Co., Brattle 1, 

Macsetu—Old Vie Co., Victor LM- 
6010; John Barrymore, Audio Rarities 
2202. 

Tue Menny Wives or Winpsorn— 
Stratford-Upon-Avon Festival Co., Al- 
leg. 8002. 

A Mipsummen Nicut's Draeam— 
Shearer, Helpmann, Holloway, BBC 
Symph. Orches., Victor LM-1863. 

Orne.to—Robeson, Hagan, Ferrer, 
Col, 5SL-153., 

Ricnarnp Il — Stratford-Upon-Avon 
Festival Co., Alleg. 8001. Ricnanp Il— 
John Barrymore, Audio Rarities 2203. 

Romeo AND JuLmet—Claire Bloom, 
Old Vic. Co., Victor LM-6110; Gielgud, 
Brown, Decca 9504. 

Scenes (MaAcneTnu, 
CHANT)—Otis Skinner, 
Skinner, Poetry Records, 

Tue Tempest — Massey, Hatfield, 
Stander, Grant, Polymusic 5001/2; 
Stratford-Upon-Avon Festival Co., Al- 
leg. 8003, 

Tweirra Nicur—John Barrymore, 
Audio Rarities 2204.¢ 


Casson, 


Romeo, Men- 
Cornelia Otis 


—————— ——$—$ 


TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to 5600 BY MAIL 
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The three best children’s books of 1955, selected by Thomas 
Alva Edison Foundation for its “Mass Media Award Winners.” 


1956 Book Awards 


The season of book awards has ar- 
rived. First to make a selection this 
year is the Thomas Alva Edison Foun- 
dation Mass Media Award Winners: 
Hazel Wilson for His Indian Brother 
(Abingdon Press), called the best chil- 
dren’s book for character development. 
Book is about life in the Maine woods 
in a bygone era. John Lewellen for The 
Boy Scientist (Simon & Schuster), the 
best children’s science book. An excel- 
lent guide to the natural sciences, the 
book also outlines the lives of such 
famous scientists as Galileo, Newton, 
Einstein, and others, Virginia S. Ei- 
fert’s The Buffalo Trace (Dodd, Mead) 
for the best youth book portraying 
America’s past. Book tells the story of 
Abraham Lincoln's ancestors who rode 
along the Cumberland Trail with Dan- 
iel Boone. 


National Book Awards 


Writers John O'Hara, Herbert Kubly, 
and W. H. Auden have been cited 
for the most distinguished adult writ- 
ing of 1955. Their books: O'Hara's 
Ten North Frederick (Random); Kub- 
ly’s American in Italy (Simon & Shus- 
ter); and Auden’s The Shield of 
Achilles (Random). 


Catholic Book List 


A list of low-cost pocket-size books 
for Catholic school readers is now avail- 
able from Scholastic Magazines. The 
list includes 50 religious titles of di- 
rect interest to Catholic youngsters. 
For free copies of the list, selected by 
Dr. Richard Hurley, Catholic Univ. of 
America, write Scholastic Magazines, 
33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 





Films and Filmstrips 


Your Marine Band from Then Till 
Now—27 mins. (free of charge from 
Marine Corps Recruiting Offices). Your 
music class will have a lot of fun with 
this film and will learn much about 
changes in both music and musical 
instruments. The film is a history of 
the Marine Band from its beginning 
as a drum and fife corps in 1798 to 
its position today as the “President's 
Own.” In the process of telling the his- 
tory, the leader shows a number of 
obsolete instruments played for you by 
band members. You'll hear music typ- 
ical of various stages of development 
of this band. 

Getting Along with Others—6 color 
filmstrips, 34 to 40 frs. each (Young 
America Films, 18 E. 41st St., New 
York 17). Designed to help your teen- 
agers make better social adjustments, 
this series is lively, friendly, and frank. 
Throughout, emphasis is on the impor- 
tance of good manners, not as a mat- 
ter of remembering “rules” but of con- 
sidering others first. Drawings are good 
and meaningful. Captions are in typical 
teen-age slang. Students will enjoy 
these filmstrips and will find many 
practical tips to help them be more 


comfortable in social situations. Titles: 
Personal Appearance, Personal Rela- 
tionships, School Functions, Table Man- 
ners, You're In Public, You're on a Trip. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Sound Slidefilm Guide (sixth edition, 
$1). Lists and describes more than 
1,000 individual sound filmstrips and 
programs, giving sources, availability, 
and prices. Covers strips in many areas: 
business, industry, schools, and reli- 
gious organizations. The guide also has 
an alphabetical list of titles and a sep- 
arate list of sources. Prepared by the 
editors of “Business Screen.” Available 
from Audio-Visual Division, DuKane 
Corp., St. Charles, Ill. 

From British Information Services 
(30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20): 
a free folder Approved Classroom Films 
containing leaflets on specific individ- 
ual BIS films, each evaluated for class- 
room use by elementary and high 
school teachers and college specialists. 
Gives complete information about each 
film listed. This new service can help 
you decide which BIS films are right 
for your class and your curriculum. 

—Vena FaLconen 











THIS PTA RAISED 
$295 IN TWO WEEKS 


The Lynn-Heidelberg Joint 
Schools of Kempton, Pa., 
used the Ready-Jell method 
to buy a movie projector. 


Thousands of school, church 
and other groups throughout the 
country consistently make hand- 
some profits the Ready-Jell way. 
Since 1909 we have offered organ- 
izations this pleasant, easy way to 
make money for current expenses 
and special projects. Write today 
for complete details. No obliga- 
tion. 


FREE SALES MANUAL 


Valuable guide to fund- 
raising. Gives complete 
directions, organization 
details and charts, sales 
tips, time-tested drive 









READY - JELL 


325 Third Ave., Troy, N. Y. 














BEYOND THE SCHOOLROOM is 


. a winning closeup of the training 
program at the Millbrook (N. Y.) 
School, where adolescent boys learn 
democracy and social responsibility.” 
Howard Thompson, N.Y .Times, Feb. 5. 


BEYOND THE SCHOOLROOM is 


only one of CMC's many challenging 
l6mm films for rent or purchase. Order 
new spring catalog from: 


CENTER FOR MASS COMMUNICATION 
1125 Amsterdam Ave, N. Y. 25 














Financial security through 
ownership or investment 











Whether you want to operate a profitable 
business of your own, or would rather in- 
vest in one, check on @ ZESTO frozen dairy 


confection store. Here is your chance for 
financial security through either direct 
ownership of a sound 

business investment 


Write today for com- >». 


plete details to ZESTO, Md a xl 
Dept. D, Rockton, Ill — 


To order free materials 
clip and mail coupon on 
page 10-T to Scholastic 
Teacher, 33 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 







isc 
Talk 


teacher, 





social studies 


|’ youre a 
you'll be interested in two new re 
cordings for your classroom. 


This Is the U. N., Volume II, 1950- 


1955: Actor Melvyn Douglas is the 
narrator of this record. In 45 minutes 
of recording time, voices of the world’s 
leaders span the last five hectic years 
of the U. N. Presented in five “chap- 
ters” —Reaffirmations, The Korea Story, 
The Palestine Question, Atoms for 
Peace, Toward Economic and Social 
Progress—this recording successfully 
pin-points the problems, frustrations, 
obstacles, and successes of the U. N. 

By bringing history sharply into 
focus, This Is the U. N, will impress 
your students with the dynamics of 
international understandings. President 
Eisenhower speaks on atomic energy. 
Trygve Lie explains the Red invasion 
of South Korea; General E. L. M. 
Burns submits his four-point program 
to ease tensions in Palestine. 

If you use this documentary record- 
ing in class, be sure to support it with 
related printed material. If this is done, 
a recording’ such as This Is the U. N. 
can have a telling effect. 

Decision is an album based on a 13 
week series of radio broadcasts spon- 
the Institute for 
Education, and produced mainly for 


sored by Democratic 


the home audience. Seasoned actors 
such as Walter Abel, Conrad Nagel, 
and Sir Cedric Hadwicke make this | 


series pleasant to hear, 


The album defends the proposition | 


that democracy works well only if it is 
based on the decisions of a free people. 
In several dramatic sketches Decision 
underscores various social 
people must face. Not all have happy 
endings. In “Echoes of the Past” a 
Grecian spokesman shouts the death 
knell of Athenian democracy: “In at 


tempting to fight Sparta, you become 


Sparta.” The outcome here was final. | 
But in “Campus,” a trilogy of college | 
situations, the listener is left suspense- 


fully to make his own “decision.” 
Although Decision is good listening, 
its use in the limited. 
“Echoes of the Past” would be fitting 
for world history, “Campus” might find 
an in the English class 
others could serve as discussion topics 
in various areas. All, however, should 
be recommended to students as ex- 
amples of constructive entertainment. 

Myctes M. Priatr 


classroom is 


outlet and 





Redford H. S., Detroit 


problems 





Let your students see 


HOW 

BRITAIN’'S 

PARLIAMENT 
WORKS 


H® is the first and only film 
which allows you to take your stu- 
| dents inside the Chamber of the British 
| House of Commons, where no camera 
’ has ever been allowed. 
Through specially staged 
scenes, your classes in eco- 
nomic and political science 
will be able to see the activity 
inside the Chamber, how 
M.P.’s sit and behave, the 
Speaker in his chair, Black 
Rod, the Sergeant at 
Arms, the Mace, the 
method of conducting a 
division, etc., plus a clear 
explanation of a British 
electoral campaign. 

Historically, the film 
shows the bombing of 
the House during World 
War II and the opening 
of the new House by 
King George VI. 

An enlightening com- 
mentary makes impor- 
tant points about British 
political traditions and 
practices. 


The film entitled 


BRITAIN’S 
CHOICE 


is excellent for compar- 
ative study of American 
and British democratic 
procedures and should 
be in every School Film 
Library. 

16MM Sound. 

134% Minutes. 
Rental $3.50 Per Day. 
Sale $55.00 Per Print. 
UNTIL MARCH 3lst 


Rental $2.50 Per Day. 
Sale $45.00 Per Print. 


Available Now ! 


BRITISH 
INFORMATION 
SERVICES 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N.Y. 
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Teleguide 


Caesar and Cleopatra 
March 5, NBC-TV, 8-9:30 p.m. EST 


1)° you think that your class would 
be interested in the problems of 
i naive teen-ager who becomes infatu- 
ated with a man three times her age, 
and finally succeeds in wresting con- 
trol of her country’s government away 
rom her younger brother? In effect, 
his is the story line of Caesar and 
Cleopatra, the second of George Ber- 
nard Shaw's Three Plays for Puritans 
to be presented in a 90-minute teleplay 
his school year 

Like The Devil's Disciple, Caesar 
and Cleopatra owes much of its sparkle 
to witty lines and a few urbane char- 
acterizations, but these are only orna- 
ments for the story of Caesar's guid- 
mee of the girl queen in the subtle 
art of statecraft 

As depicted by Shaw, Caesar is 
an elder statesman who is tolerant, 
clever, and extremely fortunate. Yet 
he is sensitive about his declining 
vears. The civil, unchangeable Caesar 
forms a gray backdrop for the colorful 
flippancy and maturing personality of 
Cleopatra, 

Teen-agers will find problems of 
their own mirrored in the character of 
16-year-old Cleopatra. She wants des 
perately to adult but 
doesn't want her own circle of friends 
to accuse her of “putting on airs.” She 


emulate an 


m 
MATERIALS 


— |. AUDIO DEVICES, p. 3-7 
Bulletin 2211 on Type LR Audiotape 


2. BELL & HOWELL, p. 12-7 

Brochure on Filmosound 385 Specialist 
(lémm projector) 

3. CENTER FOR MASS COMMUNICATION, 
COLUMBIA UNIV. PRESS, pp. 9-7 
Descriptive lit’ on Beyond the Scheolroom 
Catalogue of films, recordings, printed 
materials 

NATIONAL COAL ASSN. p. 2-7 
Booklet Class Report and tiet of other 
teachers’ oids 


Please Print 
Nome 
School 
Address 
City 


Te order free materials, clip and mail this coupon to 
Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd %., N. Y. C. 36. You 
will receive frec aids direct from our advertisers. 


wants to manage her own problems 
and emerge from the shadow of adult 
advisers. 


STUDY TOPICS 

1. Type casting. Unlike the movie 
audience the TV audience is free to 
change channels if the characters are 
not developed rapidly or if the expo 
sition drags. Type casting is one way 
of obtaining swift characterization. 

2. Listen for the short sentences 
in the early Cleopatra lines which es- 
tablish her as an ingenuous character. 

3. Cleopatra struggles to act like 
an adult because of the dignity of her 
office even though she has the feelings 
and reactions of a teen-ager. 

4. Ask someone to report on the 
introduction to Act I to get some idea 
of Shaw’s irreverent style and critical 
attitude toward his own countrymen. 

5. Caesar and Cleopatra was not 
staged for several years after it was 
written, Can you recall scenes in the 
play that would discourage a producer 
from attempting it? 

6. Write a two-paragraph theme 
contrasting Shaw’s idea of Julius Caesar 
with that of Shakespeare 

7. List five vivid adjectives that 
could apply to Cleopatra (e.g., kitten- 
ish, saucy, naive, barbarous, capricious). 

8. Cleopatra’s Egypt was a theoc- 
racy. What advantages and disadva» 
tages does a ruler have under such 
a system? 

9. Was Caesar’s military 
the play due to clever strategy on his 
part? If not, how would you account 
for it? 


success if 


Henry B. MALoney 


Cooley H. S., Detroit 


~—— i. PLANTERS NUT & CHOCOLATE CO., 
p. 4T 


Picture booklet on story of peanuts 
(ne. copies ) 


6. READY JELL MFG. CO., p. 9-7 


Free sales manual tor fund-raising 


7. ZESTO, p. 9-7 
Details of investment in a@ frozen dairy 
confection store 


See p. 8-T for State Finance Co. coupen 
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f) FREE 
Be PERIOD 


Dios Mios! According to Donald 
Spencer, Jr., five-year-old great-grand- 
son of former Under Secretary of State 
Joseph C. Grew, part of our national 
anthem is in Spanish. 

“I've learned a new song today,” he 
told his parents, after returning from 
a school he attends in Havana. “It's 
called Jose.” 

How does it go? 

“Jose can you see, by the dawn’s 
early light... .” 

. 

Whiffenpoof Sid: From an English 
midterm comes the following classic 
“Sidney Carton drank far too much. In 
fact, he spent most of his time in 
Temple Bar.” 

. 

Gnats to You: Headline in “The New 
York Times”: “Flies to Receive Nobel 
Prize.” 

. 

Accentuate the Negative: If two or 
more negatives make a positive, what- 
ever would grammarians say to, “No! 
No! A thousand times no!” Or to the 
exasperated mother who scolded her 
child; “Didn’t I never tell you you 
ain't got no right to go out and chase 
after no ball when nobody ain't 
watchin’ you!” 


° 
Jawbreakers: Pete Smith, who does 
those shorts for MGM, says he finds 
these words among the most difficult 
he has ever had to pronounce: Ptero- 
dactylous, phthisic, syzygy, psittacistic, 
haematocytotrypsis, philosophocracy, 
choledocholithotomy. 


° 
Caught in the Clutch: Sign on speak- 


ers rostrum at the National Aviation 
Trades Assn. convention in Phoenix: 
“Caution: Engage Brain Before Start- 
ing Mouth.” 

© 

Bad to Verse: There’s no predicting 
what some eager, young mind will read 
into poetry. A friend of ours was teach- 
ing Michael Drayton’s sonnet, Idea 
LX1. It begins like this: 

“Since there’s no help, come, let us 
kiss and part!/Nay, I have done, you 
get no more of me... .” 

There was a hushed silence after the 
sonnet was read. Finally the teacher 
asked why these two young folks who 
seemed to be in love were going to 
part. The first eager volunteer ven- 
tured, “Because they couldn't get a 
servant girl. It says so right in the 
first line: ‘Since there’s no help, come 
let us part!’” 





All times listed are current in Eastern Zove 


THURSDAY MARCH 1 


5:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) The Mickey Mouse 
Club: Exploring the canals of Venice 
by gondola, part of a child’s tour of 
Italy on the “Foreign Correspondent 
segment of Disney's show. Tomorrow 
A girl learns lace-making and a boy 
learns glass-blowing in Venice 

6:00 p.m. (CBS) Allan Jacksen and the 
News: Daniel Schorr, CBS News cor- 
respondent in Moscow, asked Mr. Jack- 
son to solicit from his listeners answers 
to this question What do the Amer- 
ican people want to know about Russia? 
Are they interested in how the people 
of Russia live, how they work, what 
they eat, how they spend time off?” If 
your social studies class is studying 
about Russia, here is an opportunity 
for you. Taped replies from Mr. Jack- 
son's newscast should boost interest in 
asking intelligent questions about Rus- 
sian life. For additional reference ma- 
terial see Scholastic Magazines’ publi 
cation, “Freedom Answers Commu 
nism.” 

9:05 p.m. (NBC) American Adventure: 
“Builders on the River” is a study of 
the artisan in our society, the story of 
two poor young men during the de- 
pression. They build a house with im 
possible scrap materials and incredibly 
hard work and imagination. English 
teachers can look forward to a provoca- 
tive presentation of human values. So- 
cial studies teacher can make the 
depression real for students who have 
never seen a shanty town or had to 
survive by their hands and their wits 

10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Senator Anderson 
Replies to Secretary Benson: The third 
volley of shots on the farm crisis 


FRIDAY MARCH 2 


8:30 p.m. (CBS) Radio Workshop: “A 
Report on the Unknown,” experiment 
with psychic phenomena 

(ABC-TV) Crossroads: A Revolution- 
ary War story, “The Rebel,” describes 
Rabbi Gershom Seixas’ bravery. He 
risked his life to give religious service 
to the enemy, a Hessian major who 
wanted the rabbi to perform his mar 
riage service 


SATURDAY 

11:30 am (NBC-TV) Unele 
Coons: A new children’s program 
Please note: NBC’s shuffling of pro 
grams has pushed “Mr. Wizard” off the 
network schedules. If you want it 
back, write NBC 

12 noon (NBC-TV) Paul Winchell-Jerry 
Mahoney: ‘A new time.) 

12:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Choose Up Sides: 
(A new time.) 


SUNDAY MARCH 4 


11:00 am. (CBS-TV) Eye on New York: 
George Gershwin profile (tentative.) 

11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Camera Three: How 
is the artist responsible to society? 
Producer Robert Herridge suggests part 
of the answer when he says that Emily 
Dickinson's contribution to us is the 
world she created in her imagination 
In this program one person will read 
and dramatize some of the major Dick- 


MARCH 3 


Johnny 


National Radio and TV programs by repr 


, 
ookables 


EDITED BY PATRICK HAZARD 


inson poems to reveal the heart of 
Emily Dickinson as both person and 
poet. Ask your students to read several 
of the poems Herridge will use: “The 
Soul Selects Its Own Society”; “Not 
with a Club “The Heart Asks 
Pleasure First”; “Pain has an Element 


Remember Claire Bloom in Cyrano? 
Now see her as Cleopatra, NBC-TV. 


‘When I Hope 


Great Pain, a 


I Recol 
Formal 


of Pleasure 
lect” “After 
Feeling.” 
Having read the poems, your students 
will be better able to appreciate the 
artistry of Herridge’s dramatic presen- 
tation. Thomas L. Johnson, editor of 
the complete poems, has summarized 
his editorial labors with a biography of 
the poet (Belknap Press, Harvard.) 


1:30 p.m. (CBS) New York Philharmonic: 


A two-week Mozart festival, with guest 
conductor Bruno Walter. Dame Myra 
Hess plays the “D minor Piano Con 
certo, K. 466." Mar. 11: Mozart's last 
musical work The Requiem,” with 
Irmgard Seefried soprano; Jennie 
Tourel, mezzo-soprano; Leopold Simo- 
neau, tenor, and William Warfield, bari 
tone. Mme. Seefried will also sing the 








POINT OF VIEW 


Have you been assigning your class to 
watch the “Omnibus” series on the Con- 
stitution? Jack Gould, TV critic of the New 
York Times, thinks you should. He writes 

“Omnibus and Mr. Welch are affording 
a rare opportunity for the nation’s schools 
and libraries. .. . Why could not schools 
and libraries suggest collateral reading? 
Whot a heaven-sent opportunity for lively 
discussion both in the classroom and ovt, 
one of the most vital issues of our times, 
the ing and application of the Con- 
stitution to our daily life.” Feb. 12 New 
York Times. See right, above for suggested 
readings.) 














tives of religi 


11-T 


Et Incarnatus Est,” from the “C minor 
Mass.” 

5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Omnibus: “Liberty 
and Justice f All,” a study of civil 
rights in the 20th century. Following 
Jack Gould's suggestion, here we pre- 
sent a reading list to deepen your stu 
dent’s understanding of our basic po 
litical document, the Constitution: Rich 
ard Hofstadter, “The American Politi 
cal Tradition,” (Vintage, 95¢), a bril 
liant study by the editor of this TV 
series on the Constitution; Richard D 
Heffner, “A Documentary History of 
the United States,” (New American 
Library, 50¢), by a history professor 
turned TV producer. Watch his Satur 
day afternoon program on CBS' New 
York Station, “Yesterday's Worlds 
Edward 8S. Corwin, “The ‘Higher Law 
Background of American Constitutional 
Law” (Cornell, 95¢); Julius J. Marke 
“The Holmes Reader” (Oceana, $1.00) 
Edwin S. Newman, “The Law of Civil 
Rights and Civil Liberties” ‘(Oceana 
$1.00) 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Famous Film Festi- 
val: First of a two-part film “Caesar 
and Cleopatra,” starring Claude Rain 
and Vivien Leigh. Second part on 
Mar. 11. Here is an unparalleled oppo! 
tunity for you and your class to discuss 
many basic questions about drama 
Which is more effective, live or filmed 
TV? Realizing that the film was meant 
for large movie screens, is it fair to 
compare it with small-screen, or live 
TV? Which treatment most: effectively 
translates the original stage play 
(Text of George Bernard Shaw's pla 
is in Modern Library edition, #19 
$1.45) 


MONDAY MARCH 5 


8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Producers’ Show 
case: Live production of George Ber 
nard Shaw's “Caesar and Cleopatra 
Anthony Quayle, internationally known 
director-producer of the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre at Stratford-Upon 
Avon, England, will direct the telecast 
Claire Bloom, Sir Cedric Hardwicke 
Jack Hawkins, Judith Anderson and 
Cyril Ritchard will star. (See Teleguide 
on facing page.) 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio One: aN 
Favor for Sam,” the story of a cab 
driver who has the courage to fight 
back when a gang of thugs steals hi 
battered cab and then tries to bribe 
him from testifying against them 


TUESDAY MARCH 6 


9:05 p.m. (NBC) Politics and Primaries 
New Hampshire: Premiere of a series 
analyzing the state primaries for the 
presidential campaign. Mar. 13: Minne 
sota. Apr. 3: Illinois. Apr. 17: Pennsy! 
vania. May 1: Florida and Ohio. May 
15: Oregon, May 29: California 


WEDNESDAY MARCH 7 


10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) 20th Century-Fox 
Hour: Linda Darnell and Trevor How 
ard star in “Deception a play about 
a concert pianist serving in British In 
telligence who is captured behind 
enemy lines and forced to divulge in 
formation. Full of shame and remorse 
at his failure, he flees to the West In 
dies after the war. Lily follows the 
embittered artist and tries to save h 
talent for the world. April 11: Imogene 
Coca stars in “The Funny Heart,” he 
first straight dramatic role. Her por 
trayal of a hard-bitten TV entertaine: 
trying to make a comeback in situation 
comedy will provide an interesting fo) 
low-up to the unit on American com 
edy suggested last week 


WATCH FOR THESE: 


March 11 (NBC-TV) Richard II. 

March 13 (CBS-TV) See It Now: 
East Crisis.” 

March 18 (NBC-TV) Maurice Evans Pre- 
sents: “The Taming of the Shrew 
Teleguide in the March 15 issue 


“Middle 


faiths are listed once each semester. 





AUDIO-VISUAL NEWS FROM BELL & HOWELL 





The Bell & Howell Filmosound 385 Specialist, newly designed model of the most widely used 16mm sound projector. 


GREAT NEW T 


EHCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA Fic 
“Films bring quick understanding to slow readers,” says 
Mr. Rosenquist. “Sound movies broaden the experience 
of all students in science, industrial arts and social sub- 
jects. And important to us, the rugged Filmosound makes 
classroom pr.jection simple, reliable and foolproof.” 


KACHING TOOL 


How Filmosound helps High School 
students learn faster, retain more 


Enrollment is nearing 3,200 at Maine Township High School, 
suburban Chicago. Audio-visual director Wayne I. Rosenquist 
reports: “We find that sound movies sharpen students’ learning 
power and improve their retention. Dependable Filmosound 
Specialists help us maintain high standards of instruction.” 

Now this great teaching tool is improved again: increased 
amplifier output (double power under normal conditions, four 
times stronger at low voltage), sound insulated aluminum doors, 
an end to warm-up delay . plus jewelled film-handling parts 
that last 400% longer, all-gear drive, straight-line optics, still 
picture clutch and reverse 

See the new Filmosound 385 Specialist in action soon. Ask 
your Bell & Howell Audio-Visual Dealer for a personal demon- 
stration or write for free brochure. Bell & Howell, 7118 McCor- 
mick Road, Chigago 45, Illinois. 


FINER PRODUCTS THROUGH Bell H |] 
IMAGINATION & howe 





